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GERMAN  CONTACT  READERS 

edited  by  E.  K.  Bennett  and  G.  P.  Simpson 

Teachers  already  have  been  attracted  by  this  new  graduated  Series. 

The  texts  have  been  written  to  illustrate  some  feature  of  German 
history  or  German  life.  Vocabularies  are  included. 

Form  I FOUR  MEDIEVAL  EPICS  - each  .40 

Form  II  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  GREAT  GERMANS  - each  .45 

Form  III  MODERN  GERMAN  SHORT  STORIES  - each  .45 

Form  IV  YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY  IN  GERMANY  each  .45 

Write  for  further  details 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  OF  CANADA  LTD. 

70  BOND  STREET  TORONTO  2 


“The  Universal  Duplicator” 


Used  by  hundreds  of  Educa- 
tional Institutions  for  the 
speedy  and  economical  repro- 
duction of : — 


Maps,  Examination  Papers , 
Reports,  Charts,  Music, 
Bulletins,  Forms,  Etc. 


The  Gestetner  is  backed  by  an  organ- 
ization with  14  direct  factory  branches 
in  Canada  employing  over  100  trained 
duplicator  specialists. 


Ask  for  folder  “ Gestetner , The  Universal 
Duplicator" . 


D.  Gestetner  (Canada)  Limited 

117  King  St.  W.  Toronto,  Ontario 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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PUPILS  NEED "BLUEPRINTS'to  guide  their  work 

C~l(i£^bitfo  attJifb'dto  fbhected  JiiuJy jdessoHS. 


MOYER  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  LTD.  * TORONTO  * MONCTON 


JUST  as  the  carpenter  needs  the  architect’s  blue- 
print to  fashion  a house,  so  too  the  pupil  needs 
study  guides  and  directed  study  lessons  to  guide 
his  work  in  the  classroom,  in  the  library  or  at  home. 

Ditto  Directed  Study  Lesson  Books  provide  the 
study  “blueprints”  for  more  than  three  million 
pupils  in  this  country.  Prepared  by  expert  teachers 
and  edited  by  an  eminent  editorial  board,  they 
not  only  guide  the  pupil  in  determining  the  facts 
which  he  should  know,  but  they  also  provide  the 
necessary  practice  to  help  him  to  master  these  facts. 

Acclaimed  everywhere  as  educational  materials 
of  outstanding  merit,  Ditto  Directed  Study  Lessons 
are  also  remarkably  economical.  Every  Ditto  book 
is  printed  in  Ditto  reproducing  ink.  The  pages  are 
perforated  so  that  they  can  be  torn  out  and  taken 
to  Ditto  to  reproduce  enough  copies  for  the  entire 
class.  Scores  of  educators  have  told  us  that  they 
furnish  copies  of  Ditto  books  to  their  classes  for 
so  little  that  they  hardly  consider  it  an  expense. 


With  Ditto  you  have  the  further  advantage  of 
flexibility.  You  can  supplement  printed  lessons 
with  your  own  handwritten  or  typed  material. 
Ditto  will  copy  it  direct  from  your  first  writing  with- 
out stencil  or  type  for  less  than  5 cents  per  100  copies. 

Every  educator  owes  it  to  himself  an'd  to  his  pupils 
to  learn  all  the  facts  about  Ditto  and  Ditto  Directed 
Study  Books.  There  is  no  cost  or  obligation.  Simply 
fill  in  and  return  the  coupon  below. 

MOYER  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  LTD. 

106  York  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ontario,  Canada 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  book  “Emancipat- 
ing the  Teacher”  and  more  information  about  Ditto 
Machines  and  Ditto  Directed  Study  Lessons. 

Name Title. • 

Address City 

Province 
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This  Classroom  Crusade 

for  Healthy  Gums  and 
Sound  Teeth  goes  on  and  on! 


DENTAL  science  points  out  that  today’s 
soft,  over-cooked  foods  deprive  gums  of 
their  natural  exercise.  And  unexercised, 
neglected  gums  become  weak,  flabby.  They 
tend  to  bleed.  “Pink  tooth  brush”  appears- — - 
a condition  warning  that  more  serious  gum 
troubles  may  lie  ahead — gingivitis,  Vincent’s 
disease,  even  pyorrhea.  Teach  your  pupils  the 
health  lesson  of  gum  massage.  For  this 
massage  supplies  the  work  and  exercise  that 
gums  need  to  stay  firm  and  healthy.  The 

classroom  method  is  to  rotate  the  index  finger 
— representing  the  tooth  brush — on  the  out- 
side of  the  jaw  from  the 
base  of  the  gums  toward  the 
teeth. 

To  aid  the  massage,  many 
dentists  recommend  Ipana 


Tooth  Paste.  For  not  only  does  this  splendid 
modern  dentifrice  keep  teeth  clean  and  spark- 
ling white,  but  it  is  especially  designed  to 
help  the  massage  in  toning  the  gums,  to  help 
restore  healthy  firmness  to  the  gums. 

Try  Ipana  yourself.  First  clean  your 

teeth  with  it.  Then,  each  time,  rub  a little 

extra  Ipana  into  your  gums.  Follow  this 
treatment  faithfully.  You’ll  have  cleaner, 
brighter  teeth,  firmer,  healthier  gums,  and  a 
minimum  of  worry  about  “pink  tooth  brush”. 
But  Ipana,  or  no,  every  educator  now  has  an 
opportunity  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  better 
teeth  and  gums  by  teaching 
children  the  twice-a-day  habit 
of  gum  massage.  Remember; 
A good  dentifrice,  like  a good 
dentist,  is  never  a luxury. 


A New  Classroom  Aid  in  Teaching  Gum  Massage 

The  makers  of  Ipana  have  prepared  a striking  health  chart,  in  full 
colour,  which  is  helping  teachers  all  over  the  country  in  their  class  drills 
in  gum  massage.  They  will  gladly  send  you  one  to  hang  in  your  class- 
room. Simply  send  your  name  and  address  to  Bristol-Myers  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1239  Benoit  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Published  in  the  interest  of  Better  Health  by  Bristol-Myers  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que 
When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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They  Could 
Have  Been 
So  Much 
HAPPIER 


They  had  more  than  the  average  share 
of  family  tiffs.  The  truth  was,  they 
were  really  not  well.  They  always 
seemed  tired  — with  too  little  of  the 
buoyancy  needed  to  laugh  at  every- 
day annoyances. 

Part  of  the  blame,  in  their  case,  could 
be  laid  to  poorly  planned  meals.  For 
instance,  suppose  your  diet  contains 
insufficient  “bulk”  common  constipa- 
tion may  develop. 


Two  tablespoonfuls  daily  are  usually 
sufficient.  Stubborn  cases  may  re- 
quire ALL-BRAN  oftener.  If  not  re- 
lieved this  way,  consult  your  doctor. 

Kellogg’s  ALL-BRAN  is  not  a “cure- 
all” — but  it  does  correct  constipation 
due  to  insufficient  “bulk”.  Guaran- 
teed by  the  Kellogg  Company.  Serve 
as  a cereal,  or  use  in  cooking.  Sold 
by  all  grocers.  Made  by  Kellogg  in 
London,  Ontario. 


Continued  neglect  of  this  condition 
may  lead  to  headaches,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, listlessness.  Make  sure  that 
every  member  of  the  family  gets  ade- 
quate “bulk”  at  the  dining-room 
table. 

Scientific  tests  show  that  the  “bulk” 
in  Kellogg’s  ALL-BRAN  is  both  safe 
and  effective. 


Serve 

All-Bran 

regularly 

for 

regularity 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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A TRIP  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Zebras  and  Wildebeeste  in  Surf  Bathing 

the  Kruger  National  Park  at  Durban 

IS  INEXPENSIVE! 

GENIAL  sunshine  beckons  in  this  land  of  riotous 
colour  and  unique  contrast!  Here  you  may  trek 
by  ox-waggon  over  the  veld,  or  fly  in  great  modern  liners 
. . . tour  by  car,  or  travel  in  up-to-date  railway  comfort 
through  a prosperous  country  where  mystery  and  romance 
still  live  despite  modernity.  Yet  you  may  enjoy  this 
holiday  for  little  more  than  your  living  expenses  in  the 
same  period  at  home! 

Here  are  the  fantastic  wonders  of  the  Cango  Lime- 
stone Caves  . . . the  age-old  Zimbabwe  Ruins  whose 
riddle  man  has  not  yet  solved  . . . the  mighty  Victoria 
Falls  . . , the  upflung  peaks  of  the  Drakensberg  in  whose 
shadow  lie  caves  with  bushmen  paintings- — relics  of  a 
vanished  race  . . . the  Kruger  National  Park  where 

Africa’s  untamed  beasts  roam  in  their  natural  habitat 
beside  frequented  motor  roads  . . . primitive  native 

dances  and  ancient  tribal  ceremonies. 


Yet  you  may  live  in  fine  hotels  . . . play  golf  . . . 
visit  the  world’s  greatest  gold  and  diamond  mines  . . . and  find  a new  road  to  health  among 
a people  famed  for  their  hospitality. 

No  advertisement  can  convey  to  you  the  fascination  of  South  Africa.  Secure  from 
any  leading  travel  agency  today  colourful  descriptive  literature  and  an  estimate  of  the 
exceedingly  low  cost  involved. 


THRILLS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  IN  CIVILIZED  COMFORT 
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Nelson  Classics 

with  their  bindings  of  sundour  doth  are  more 
popular  than  ever  for  school  use.  All  the  old 
40  CENTS  favourites,  such  as  Dickens,  Scott,  Jane  Austen, 

EACH  George  Eliot,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  etc.,  are  fully 

represented.  More  modern  works  are  being 
added.  xAmong  the  most  recent  additions  to  this 
great  library,  we  particularly  recommend : 


Greenmantle 

John  Buchan 

A story  of  secret  service  in  Turkey 
during  the  Great  War. 


Trent’s  Last  Case 

E.  C.  Bentley 

One  of  the  best  mystery  stories  in  our 
language. 


The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Oliver  Goldsmith 

With  Notes  by  E.  K.  Ettinger,  Westdale  Coll.  Inst.,  Hamilton. 

This  book  is  authorized  for  Upper  School  Study  in  Ontario  for  1936-37. 


The  English  Novel 

J.  B.  Priestley 

From  the  first  beginnings  of  the  English 
novel  to  the  most  recent  modern  fiction. 
Mr.  Priestley’s  estimates  of  his  con- 
temporaries form  one  of  the  very  interest- 
ing features  of  this  attractive  book. 

Uncanny  Stories 

Edited  by  C.  St.  John  Sprigg 

A collection  of  varied  and  thrilling 
stories  by  great  modern  writers. 


Prose  of  our  Time 

Edited  by  A.  J.  J.  Ratcliffe 

The  authors  represented  include:  Wal- 
pole, Virginia  Woolf,  Aldous  Huxley, 
Osbert  Sitwell,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
Priestley,  Tomlinson,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Eddington. 

Tales  of  the  West 

Bret  Harte 

New  and  enlarged  edition,  containing 
all  the  best  of  Bret  Harte’s  work. 


Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand 

G.  M.  Trevelyn 

A masterpiece  of  historv  which  is  as  thrilling:  as  any  novel  and  takes  new  interest 
from  recent  events. 


Humphry  Clinker 

Tobias  Smollett 

An  entertaining  account  not  only  of  the 
inns,  the  conditions  of  travel,  and  the 
country  towns  and  great  cities  of  the 
seventeen-sixties,  but  also  of  the  writers 
themselves. 


There  are  approximately  300  titles  in  the 
Nelson  Classics.  Write  for  a complete 
list. 


The  Queen’s  Quair 

Maurice  Hewlett 

The  never-ageing  story  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  perfectly  told.  Maurice  Hew- 
lett’s masterpiece. 


Thomas  Nelson  & Sons 

Limited  Toronto 
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“ Recti  cultus  pectora  rob  or  ant" 

Editorial  Notes 

Two  Notable  It  is  very  interesting  to  look  over  the  resolutions  passed 
Conventions  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  (American)  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  June  28- July  2,  and  then  to  turn  to  an 
account  of  the  Cheltenham  Conference  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Educational  Associations,  held  last  summer.  The  theme  of  the 
Conference  was  Education  and  a Free  Society,  and  naturally  the  chief 
papers  dealt  with  phases  of  that  topic.  There  was  no  all-embracing  topic 
at  the  Portland  meeting  of  the  N.E.A.,  but  a majority  of  the  resolutions 
dealth  with  one  phase  or  another  of  freedom.  The  more  important  of  these 
were  concerned  with  teacher  tenure,  academic  freedom,  opposition  to  a 
rider  attached  to  the  Appropriation  Bill  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
limits  freedom  of  teaching  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  opposition  to  war, 
which  inevitably  restricts  personal  freedom,  and  an  Inter- American  Con- 
ference for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
N.E.A.  maintains  that  the  teacher  should  be  protected  by  effective  tenure 
laws  from  discharge  for  political,  religious,  personal,  or  other  unjust 
reasons,  that  even  on  controversial  topics  he  should  be  free  to  present  the 
facts  with  interpretations,  that  teachers  must  not  be  intimidated  by 
adminisrators,  boards  of  education,  or  pressure  groups,  and  that  teachers 
should  not  be  required  to  take  any  special  loyalty  oath.  The  resolutions 
sprang  from  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

The  Conference  in  Cheltenham  met  under  the  shadow  of  impending 
war  and  the  growth  of  despotism  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The 
speakers  felt  that  democracy  and  personal  liberty  were  at  stake,  that  these 
had  already  disappeared  in  some  countries  and  were  seriously  threatened 
in  others,  and  that  every  legitimate  means  should  be  taken  to  bring  the 
world  back  to  sanity.  One  of  the  most  impressive  speeches  was  made  by 
the  historian,  G.  P.  Gooch.  He  traced  the  evolution  of  freedom  through 
the  ages  and  then  expressed  his  deep  concern  over  the  growth  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  unfettered  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  the  rise  of  personal 
dictatorships.  These,  if  unchecked,  would  put  an  end  to  personal  liberty. 
And  yet  as  a student  of  history  he  believed  the  present  trend  towards 
despotism  would  pass.  “Both  the  first  and  the  second  Napoleon  were 
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overwhelmingly  welcomed,  because  they  brought  order  after  anarchy ; and 
a very  few  years  later,  when  they  fell,  nobody  regretted  them  and  nobody 
wanted  them  back.”  ( New  Era,  Sept. -Oct.,  1936.) 

Both  educational  conferences  were  concerned  about  peace,  personal 
liberty,  and  the  threat  to  democracy.  Their  deliberations  place  squarely 
before  teachers  the  serious  question  of  what  they  can  do  to  influence  the 
course  of  events. 

Notes 

Dr.  Dora  V.  Smith,  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
(of  the  United  States),  has  sent  the  following  invitation  to  Canadian  teachers  of 
English:  “As  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  I should 
like  to  extend  a hearty  invitation  to  the  English  and  History  Section  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  to  join  us  in  our  national  meeting  in  Boston,  November  26- 
28.  It  is  seldom  that  we  come  near  enough  to  your  section  of  the  country  to  enjoy 
the  presence  of  Ontario  teachers  with  us.  This  time,  especially  as  it  is  our  Twenty- 
Fifth  Anniversary  Celebration,  I hope  very  much  that  many  will  be  able  to  attend.” 
The  programme,  which  appeared  in  the  September,  1936,  issue  of  The  English  Journal, 
lists  a large  number  of  papers  on  attractive  topics,  all  of  which  are  grouped  under 
the  general  theme,  “American  Youth  and  English”.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  Statler  Hotel,  Boston.  The  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 
will  be  the  host. 

So  many  teachers  have  written  for  the  illustrative  material  for  geography 
mentioned  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Elementary  Edition  of  The  School  and  the 
October  issue  of  the  Secondary  Edition,  that  the  Canadian  Asbestos  Company  of 
Montreal  requests  us  to  say  that,  while  it  is  still  willing  to  send  teachers  small 
samples  of  crude  asbestos,  its  supply  of  descriptive  booklets  has  been  exhausted. 
Fry-Cadbury,  Ltd.  ask  that  all  requests  for  The  Story  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  and 
The  Demonstration  Chart  should  be  sent  to  the  Montreal  office,  2025  Masson  St., 
not  to  the  Toronto  office. 

Mr.  A.  Nordheimer,  Consul  General  of  the  Netherlands,  has  requested  that  the 
following  notice  should  be  inserted  in  The  School:  “In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory 

experience  and  complaints  that  have  taken  place  regarding  orders  sent  from  Canada 
to  certain  Holland  Bulb  Exporters  who  have  been  advertising  extensively,  and  to 
safeguard  against  anything  further  of  the  kind,  a list  of  reliable  firms  in  Holland 
has  been  prepared  for  the  Netherlands  Consulate,  and  any  information  as  to  the 
reliability  of  any  firm  can  be  obtained  from  the  Toronto  Consulate.” 

“For  two  years  there  has  been  a nightly  broadcast  over  the  Canadian  Radio 
Commission’s  National  Network,  under  the  general  title,  ‘A  Fact  a Day  About 
Canada  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics’.  Requests,  especially  from  teachers, 
for  their  presentation  in  more  permanent  form  led  to  the  publication  of  each  month’s 
broadcasts  in  a monthly  bulletin.  Over  two  thousand  teachers  now  receive  the 
collected  broadcasts  as  they  are  published  each  month,  and  use  them  in  the  teaching 
of  geography  and  social  studies.  As  the  broadcasts  are  written  in  popular  style, 
the  pupils  themselves  consult  the  bulletin  freely  when  it  is  placed  on  the  reading- 
table  or  in  other  position  accessible  to  them.  Teachers  wishing  to  receive  the  bulletin 
should  write  to  the  Canadian  Radio  Commission,  Ottawa.” 
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The  Peace  River  Experiment 

WILLIAM  A.  PLENDERLEITH 
Director  of  Education,  Peace  River  Administrative  Area 

THE  following  description  of  the  Peace  River  experiment  in  the 
larger  unit  of  school  administration  will  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing three  parts : 

A.  The  conditions  in  the  Peace  River  Inspectorate  before  consolidation. 

B.  The  plan  proposed  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  smaller  units  of 
administration. 

C.  The  results  of  the  Peace  River  Plan. 

Part  A of  the  above  division  of  the  topic  will  be  dealt  with  in  this  issue 
of  The  School.  Parts  B and  C will  be  treated  in  subsequent  issues. 

PART  A 

Conditions  in  the  Peace  River  Inspectorate  Before  Consolidation 
It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  topographical,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  Peace  River  District,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  obtain  a clear  idea  of  the  situation  in  which  the  experimental  work 
was  carried  out. 

The  British  Columbia  section  of  the  Peace  River  District  is  situated 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  province.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  120th  meridian  of  west  longitude, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  57th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  This  district 
contains  about  3,643  square  miles  of  arable  land,  but  only  a small  fraction 
of  the  area  is  settled  and  under  cultivation. 

The  climate  is  considered  moderate  by  the  settlers  in  the  district.  The 
summer  mean  temperature  is  about  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  winter 
mean  temperature  about  -10  degrees  Fahrenheit.  There  is  little  percipita- 
tion  in  the  winter,  when  the  skies  are  usually  clear  and  the  barometer  is 
high.  The  lakes  and  streams  open  in  late  April  or  early  May,  and  spring 
comes  quickly  with  the  longer  hours  of  sunlight. 

Grain  growing,  mixed  farming  and  ranching  are  the  principal  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  Peace  River  District. 

The  first  settlement  took  place  in  1912;  but  attempts  to  provide  ade- 
quate educational  facilities  in  the  Peace  River  frontier  of  British  Columbia 
met  with  the  difficulties  usual  in  any  pioneering  dstrict,  and  the  first 
schools  of  the  district  were  not  opened  until  September,  1915.  These 
schools  included  those  of  South  Dawson  Creek,  North  Pouce  Coupe  and 

Editor’s  Note.  For  the  past  three  years  Dr.  Plenderleith  has  been  organizing 
and  administering  the  B.  C.  Department  of  Education’s  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion areas  in  the  Peace  River  District. 
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Dawson  Creek.  Following  the  Great  War,  another  wave  of  settlers 
arrived  in  the  Peace  River  District.  Then  in  1927-1929  came  the  greatest 
period  of  expansion  of  settlement.  Thousands  of  settlers  flocked  in  from 
the  dried-up  areas  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and 
among  those  settlers  who  have  remained  in  the  Peace  River  country  are 
to  be  found  representatives  of  almost  every  nationality  and  adherents  of 
almost  every  religion  known  to  man.  The  population  is  now  chiefly  of 
European  origin  with  a sprinkling  of  Americans,  Indians,  and  a few 
Chinese.  In  the  larger  centres  the  British  element  appears  to  dominate. 
In  the  rural  districts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  sections  where  the  settlers 
are  entirely  of  one  nationality,  such  as  Czecho-Slovakian,  German,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  American,  and  Scottish.  In  other  rural  districts  the  popula- 
tion is  cosmopolitan  in  character.  But  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  race, 
practically  every  community  in  the  Peace  River  area  has  a distinct  in- 
dividuality which  it  prefers  to  keep  intact. 

The  total  population  of  the  area  in  which  the  experiment  was  carried 
on,  amounts  to  thirteen  thousand  persons  (many  of  whom  have  been 
periodically  on  relief  since  the  first  year  of  the  depression).  These  people 
are  scattered  over  an  area  of  approximately  seven,  thousand  square  miles. 
The  fact  that  the  population  is  so  sparse  (about  two  persons  per  square 
mile)  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  encounters  in  administering  the  Public  Schools  Act 
in  this  part  of  the  province. 

To-day,  the  four  chief  centres  in  the  Peace  River  District  of  British 
Columbia  are:  Pouce  Coupe,  the  headquarters  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment services ; Dawson  Creek,  the  end  of  steel  on  the  Northern  Alberta 
Railway,  which  runs  from  Edmonton;  Rolla,  the  centre  of  a very  fertile 
wheat-growing  country;  and  Fort  St.  John,  an  old-time  fur-trading  post 
of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company,  sixty  miles  north  of  Dawson  Creek,  which 
has  developed  into  a business  centre. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  during  the  periods  of  expansion 
kept  pace  with  the  steady  growth  of  settlement.  During  the  early  1920’s, 
Superior  Schools  were  established  in  Pouce  Coupe,  Rolla,  Dawson  Creek 
and  Fort  St.  John.  In  the  period  of  greatest  expansion  of  settlement  in 
1927-1929,  it  was  necessary  to  double  the  number  of  schools,  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  created  by  this  expansion.  By  the  year  1933,  there 
were  sixty-two  schools  which  had  been  authorized  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  to  accommodate  the  twelve  hundred  pupils  of  the  Peace  River 
Inspectorate. 

In  May,  1933,  when  the  writer  was  appointed  to  the  Peace  River 
Inspectorate,  these  sixty-three  schools  were  in  operation.  Only  four  of 
these  schools  had  more  than  one  room.  Each  school  (with  the  exception 
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of  those  in  six  districts,  where  the  local  boards  had  been  replaced  by 
official  trustees)  had  a board,  comprised  of  two  trustees  and  one 
secretary,  which  administered  the  affairs  of  the  local  school.  Some 
idea  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  majority  of  the  one-roomed  schools 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  description : 

In  June,  1933,  the  majority  of  the  Peace  River  schools  were  taught 
by  inexperienced  female  teachers  who  had  come  to  this  outlying  part  of 
the  province,  in  order  to  obtain  a year’s  experience  that  would  fit  them 
for  positions  closer  to  the  larger  centres. 

The  schools  themselves  were  of  the  crudest  possible  structure — usually 
built  of  logs — consisting  of  four  bare  walls  with  no  ceiling,  no  ventilation 
except  through  doors  and  windows,  and  no  heating  apparatus  except  an 
unjacketed  stove  which  provided  excessive  warmth  in  some  parts  of  the 
room  and  insufficient  warmth  in  others.  There  were  no  blinds  and  in 
most  cases  it  was  impossible  to  open  the  windows.  The  blackboards 
usually  consisted  of  painted  beaver-board,  or  in  some  instances,  just  plain 
tarpaper.  There  were  no  cloakrooms  and  the  back  of  the  room  was  used 
as  a storage  place  for  coats,  hats,  rubbers  and  surplus  stove-wood.  No 
screen  doors  or  windows  were  provided.  For  this  reason  one  was  usually 
unable  to  see  across  the  classroom  during  the  mosquito  season,  because 
of  the  smoke  from  the  smudge  that  was  used  to  keep  out  the  mosquitoes. 

Toilet  facilities  were  of  the  worst  imaginable  kind.  In  the  winter  the 
children  were  forced  to  use  open  toilets  in  temperatures  of  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  below  zero;  in  the  summer,  the  open  toilets  provided  a gathering 
place  for  all  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  of  the  neighbourhood.  No  toilet 
paper  was  supplied,  and  it  was  usual  to  find  in  place  of  this  a Simpson 
or  an  Eaton  catalogue. 

Drinking  water  was  in  almost  every  case  provided  by  the  melting  of 
snow  during  the  winter  and  from  unsanitary  scoop-outs  in  the  summer. 

In  all  schools  there  was  a general  scarcity  of  equipment.  In  most 
schools  there  were  few  supplementary  text-books,  and  the  reading  library 
usually  consisted  of  two  or  three  battered  or  obsolete  novels  that  were 
unfit  for  juveniles  to  use.  In  the  majority  of  schools  no  playground 
equipment  was  supplied,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  provide  for  extra- 
curricular activities.  In  many  of  the  school  districts  no  barns  were 
supplied  for  the  horses  which  the  pupils  rode  to  school,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  the  horses  had  to  be  tied  to  the  school  fence,  or  allowed  to 
wander  at  will  around  the  school-yard. 

The  janitor  service  supplied  to  these  schools  was  of  a varying  character. 
Often  there  was  no  regular  janitor,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
janitor  simply  lit  the  fires  and  swept  the  school.  In  some  cases  the  janitor 
service  was  given  free.  In  other  cases  the  salary  was  as  high  as  $12.00 


a room. 
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A criticism  made  by  Harold  Winch,  M.L.A.,  was  fully  justified  in 
1933.  After  his  visit  to  the  Peace  River  District  he  stated:  “The  roads 
were  in  a terrible  condition,  schools  were  not  fit  for  human  habitation  and 
many  of  the  people  have  not  eaten  decent  fruit  for  three  years.” 

On  August  30th,  1934,  after  a careful  study  of  the  whole  situation 
had  been  made  by  the  School  Inspector,  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  attempts 
of  the  local  school  boards  to  provide  suitable  accommodation  and  ade- 
quate education  for  the  children  of  the  district  was  reported  to  the 
Superintendent. 

The  report  to  the  Superintendent  pointed  out  : 

1.  That  there  was  a great  lack  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation  among 
the  various  local  authorities  who  were  supposed  to  be  fostering  educational 
activities  in  the  Peace  River  Inspectorate.  The  three  chief  divisions  of 
these  conflicting  authorities  might  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (a)  the 
school  trustees  and  ratepayers,  (b)  the  health  authorities  (nurses  and 
doctors),  (c)  the  inspector  and  teachers.  Among  these  authorities  there 
was  a complete  lack  of  unity  of  aim.  The  medical  health  officer’s  reports 
and  suggestions  were  very  seldom  carried  out  by  the  trustees.  The  trustees, 
in  many  cases,  failed  to  support  the  two  other  authorities  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  In  one  instance  the  services  of 
the  school  nurse  (which  were  paid  for  by  the  board)  were  discontinued 
because  the  school  nurse  quarantined  the  secretary’s  children  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  a communicable  disease.  In  another  case,  in  a district 
where  bachelors  were  in  a majority,  three  bachelors  were  elected  to  the 
school  board  with  instructions  to  create  so  much  discord  that  the  school 
would  be  closed.  In  this  district  the  inspector’s  suggestions  were  dis- 
regarded, the  school  nurse’s  suggestions  were  disregarded,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  married  settlers  (who  were  in  the  minority)  were  disregarded. 
No  school  supplies  were  ordered;  the  leaking  roof  was  left  unrepaired; 
and  an  insufficient  supply  of  firewood  was  purchased. 

2.  That  the  system  of  local  administration  in  the  rural  school  districts 
was  very  unsatisfactory  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  That  in  the  majority  of  these  small  rural  school  districts  there 
were  usually  only  two  or  three  persons  who  had  their  taxes  paid,  and  only 
they  were  therefore  legally  entitled  to  hold  office  as  trustees. 

(b)  That  in  many  cases  these  few  who  were  legally  qualified  to  hold 
office  as  trustees  were,  from  a cultural  and  educational  standpoint, 
absolutely  unfitted  for  such  office. 

(c)  That  the  majority  of  the  rural  school  trustees  were  not  familiar 
with  the  British  Columbia  “Public  Schools  Act”,  and  in  many  cases,  when 
an  infraction  of  the  Act  was  pointed  out  to  them,  they  would  make  no 
attempt  to  enforce  the  Act  because  of  fear  of  stirring  up  ill-feeling  with 
a neighbour. 
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(d)  That  in  most  of  the  rural  districts,  the  direct  and  indirect  author- 
ity wielded  by  the  trustees  over  the  teacher  amounted  to  tyranny.  An 
actual  example  of  this  was  found  in  the  following  incident.  A teacher 
with  a first-class  certificate,  a good  personality,  and  an  excellent  teaching 
record,  made  a personal  application  to  the  members  of  a rural  school 
board  for  a teaching  position.  She  visited  the  chairman,  who  looked  over 
her  qualifications  and  said  that  he  would  support  her,  if  she  would  board 
at  a certain  place.  She  next  visited  the  secretary.  He  looked  over  her 
qualifications  and  said  that  they  were  the  best  that  he  had  seen.  Then 
she  went  to  the  third  member,  who  agreed  that  the  teacher  would  be  quite 
suitable,  if  she  would  board  at  his  place.  The  applicant  told  the  third 
member  that  she  had  already  promised  the  chairman  that  she  would  board 
at  the  place  that  he  had  recommended.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the 
secretary,  who  wielded  the  balance  of  power,  utilized  this  power  by 
making  himself  objectionable  to  the  teacher,  because  she  would  not 
comply  with  his  wishes  in  personal  matters. 

3.  That  the  division  of  the  inspectorate  into  small  rural  school  districts 
was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  That  it  engenders  sectional  jealousies  among  adjoining  districts 
because  of  difference  in  tax  rates.  The  following  example  illustrates 
this.  A settler  had  two  quarters  of  land.  One  quarter  was  in  one  rural 
school  district  with  a tax  rate  of  18  mills ; the  other  quarter  was  in  the 
adjoining  school  district  with  a tax  rate  of  7.5  mills.  It  happened  that 
this  settler  had  six  children  of  school  age,  and  that  the  attendance  of  these 
children  at  the  school  in  which  the  rate  was  18  mills  was  necessary  to 
keep  it  open.  This  man  told  the  members  of  the  school  board  that,  if  he 
did  not  get  the  contracts  for  wood  and  ice,  he  would  move  over  to  his 
adjacent  quarter  and  thus  force  the  school  to  close  down.  The  settler 
eventually  did  this,  and  the  school  was  closed.  The  consequence  was  that 
there  was  a great  deal  of  ill-feeling  between  these  two  districts. 

(b)  That  once  a rural  school  district  is  formed,  the  members  of  the 
school  board  are  usually  unwilling  to  give  up  any  portion  of  the  district 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  a new  school  district.  In  many  cases  short- 
sighted school  boards  in  this  way  retarded  educational  progress  instead 
of  assisting  it. 

(c)  That  the  differences  in  tax  rates  in  small  rural  school  districts 
result  in  a yearly  crop  of  applications  from  taxpayers  (who  are  usually 
situated  about  half-way  between  two  schools)  to  be  transferred  from  a 
district  with  a high  rate  of  tax  to  a district  with  a lower  rate.  One  settler 
has  been  transferred  back  and  forth,  from  one  district  to  the  adjacent  one. 
three  times  in  the  last  five  years. 

4.  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  this  inspectorate,  neither  the 
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secretary-treasurer  of  the  school  board  nor  the  auditor  was  qualified  to 
keep  the  financial  accounts  of  the  school  district.  This  led  to  general  in- 
efficiency, resulting  in  the  wasting  of  approximately  $300.00  per  annum 
in  this  inspectorate. 

Several  of  the  secretaries  were  making  a regular  “racket”  of  their 
handling  of  accounts.  In  one  case  the  ratepayers,  none  of  whom  were 
qualified  to  vote,  voted  a salary  of  $60  to  the  secretary.  In  addition  to 
this  salary,  the  secretary  charged  for  his  transportation,  at  the  rate  of 
$5.00  per  trip,  every  time  he  came  into  town,  whether  it  was  on  school 
business  or  not.  The  grand  total  of  his  expenses  amounted  to  $202.00 
for  the  school  year. 

Then,  again,  there  was  a “family-compact”  system  which  had  been 
worked  for  years  in  these  small  districts.  In  this  system  two  members  of 
the  school  board  agreed  to  distribute  all  school  moneys  to  their  friends. 
In  one  particular  case  a salary  of  $25.00  was  voted  to  the  secretary,  a 
salary  of  $7.00  to  the  secretary’s  eleven-year-old  girl  to  act  as  janitress, 
and  a special  monthly  clean-up  salary  of  $5.00  to  the  secretary’s  wife. 
The  sons  of  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  together  handled  the  supply- 
ing of  wood  and  ice  at  a cost  of  $45.00  for  the  year. 

5.  (a)  That  the  non-uniformity  of  salaries  was  unfair  to  teachers. 

As  an  example  of  this  unfairness  the  following  may  be  cited : In  a rural 

school  district  with  twenty-six  pupils  and  poor  equipment,  an  excellent 
teacher  with  several  years’  experience  and  a first-class  certificate  was 
receiving  $780.00  per  annum.  In  the  adjacent  district,  with  adequate, 
up-to-date  equipment,  where  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  eight 
pupils,  a poor,  inexperienced  teacher  was  receiving  $900.00  per  annum. 

(b)  That  the  small  rural  school  system  did  not  supply  an  incentive 
for  teachers  to  do  their  best  work.  In  other  words,  when  a good  position 
was  open,  it  was  usually  filled  by  some  teacher  from  the  coast  instead  of 
being  filled  by  one  of  the  good  teachers  of  the  inspectorate. 

6.  That  there  was  a general  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  services  and 
administration  in  these  small  rural  schools.  Some  of  the  rural  school  dis- 
tricts employed  the  services  of  the  public  health  nurse ; others  did  not. 
Some  school  districts  voted  sufficient  funds  for  school  purposes ; others 
did  not.  Some  school  boards  took  sufficient  interest  in  school  affairs  to 
produce  good  results ; others  did  not. 

7.  That  there  were  settled  lands  outside  the  regular  school  districts 
which  were  not  being  taxed  for  school  purposes.  When  a new  school 
had  to  be  built  on  these  lands,  the  Education  Department  had  to  provide 
the  initial  grant.  The  people  owning  these  lands  were  holding  them  in 
most  cases  for  speculative  purposes,  instead  of  settling  on  them.  By 
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holding  the  above  lands  for  speculative  purposes  the  owners  were  prevent- 
ing bona-fide  settlers  from  settling  in  the  district. 

8.  It  was  estimated  that  the  following  savings  could  be  made:  (a) 
$2,000  on  secretaries’  allowances  alone  in  this  inspectorate;  (b)  over  $600 
by  putting  small  rural  school  accounts  into  one  official  trustee  account. 
(At  that  time  the  bank  charged  a minimum  of  $6.00  per  year  to  handle 
each  school  board’s  account)  ; (c)  10  per  cent,  by  buying  school  supplies 
from  wholesalers  in  bulk;  (d)  20  per  cent,  in  insurance  rates  by  taking 
out  a group  insurance  policy  to  cover  all  schools  in  the  district;  (e)  10  per 
cent,  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  ice. 

Because  of  the  above  conditions  existing  in  the  schools  of  the  Peace 
River  Inspectorate,  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider a plan  for  consolidating  all  the  rural  school  districts  of  the  inspector- 
ate under  one  official  trustee,  and  unifying  the  whole  system  by  giving 
the  inspector  direct  control  over  all  school  work  carried  on  by  the  health 
authorities,  the  school  trustees,  and  the  teachers. 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  School,  the  plan  proposed  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  smaller  units  of  administration  in  the  Peace  River  Inspector- 
ate, and  the  work  involved  in  putting  the  plan  into  effect,  will  be  described 
in  detail. 


Revising  the  Curriculum  in  British  Columbia 

( Continued  front  October ) 

T.  A.  BROUGH 

Programme  for  the  Junior  High  School 

Bulletins  I,  II,  III , setting  forth  at  length  the  curricula  for  grades 
I-VI  in  the  schools  of  British  Columbia,  and  published  by  the  Education 
Department,  have  been  followed  by  the  Programme  of  Studies  for  Junior 
High  Schools,  a volume  of  655  pages,  also  issued  by  the  Department. 

The  6-3-3  organization  is  adhered  to : six  grades  or  six  years  in  the 
elementary  school ; three  in  the  junior  high  school;  three  in  the  senior  high 
school.  In  the  entire  course  there  are  no  awkward  transitions.  A school 
of  only  eight  grades  will  follow  the  junior  high  school  curriculum  in  grades 
VII  and  VIII  in  all  the  subjects  studied.  Where  there  is  a senior  high 
school,  but  no  junior  high  school,  the  subjects  taken  in  the  first  year, 
grade  IX,  will  be  those  of  the  last  year  of  the  junior  high  school. 

The  course  in  each  grade  consists  of  constants  and  variables.  Constants 
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are  compulsory:  variables  are  elective.  For  grade  VII  the  constants  are 
health,  physical  education,  English,  social  studies,  general  science,  general 
mathematics,  practical  arts,  music,  art,  library.  The  variables  are  French, 
English  (for  more  gifted  pupils),  English  (remedial),  special  try-out 
courses  in  any  authorized  subject  running  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
year,  and  practical  arts  (additional). 

In  grade  VIII  the  constants  are  those  of  grade  VII.  The  variables  of 
grade  VII  remain,  with  the  addition  of  Latin,  agriculture,  typewriting, 
junior  business. 

In  grade  IX  the  constants  are  health  and  physical  education,  English, 
social  studies,  library.  The  necessity  for  try-out  courses  has  disappeared. 
The  other  variables  of  the  two  previous  grades  are  retained,  with  the 
addition  of  business  arithmetic,  shop  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  shorthand. 
General  science,  general  mathematics,  and  art,  which  have  been  constants 
in  grades  VII  and  VIII,  are  variables  in  grade  IX. 

Practical  arts  are  not  compulsory  in  grades  VII  and  VIII  in  the  small- 
est schools,  but  are  compulsory  in  these  grades  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  corresponding  to  cities  and  towns  in  Ontario. 

In  elementary  schools  the  daily  session  is  one  of  five  hours.  In  junior 
high  schools  and  combined  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  daily  session 
is  one  of  six  hours.  This  provides  for  eight  class  periods  of  from  forty 
to  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  Some  of  these  periods  are  allocated  to 
study,  thus  reducing  the  time  that  must  be  devoted  to  study  at  home.  The 
number  of  class-periods  per  week  for  each  subject  is  specified  in  the 
curriculum,  thus  doing  away  with  see-sawing  for  more  time  on  the  part 
of  contending  teachers. 

Examinations  are  relegated  to  the  background  . They  are  subordinated 
to  what  are  considered  the  purposes  of  true  education.  Promotion  by 
subjects,  already  in  vogue  in  a number  of  British  Columbia  secondary 
schools,  is  advised  for  all. 

The  junior  high  school  is  a finishing  school  for  many  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen.  For  many  others  it  is  preparatory  to  the 
senior  high  school.  Before  entering  grade  IX  the  pupil  has  chosen  his 
future  course.  His  bent  is  now  academic,  commercial  or  technical,  and 
this  bent  will  determine  his  choice  of  variables  for  his  remaining  school 
days. 

The  Programme  of  Studies  for  Junior  High  Schools,  like  Bulletins  I, 
II,  III,  is  the  work  of  teachers  actually  engaged  in  teaching.  Departmental 
officials  have  assisted,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  every  one  of 
the  fifteen  committees  responsible  for  the  present  volume  is  overwhelm- 
ingly a committee  of  classroom  workers.  Unity  of  purpose  and  method 
has  been  maintained  by  constant  consultation  with  the  department’s  Tech- 
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nical  Adviser,  Mr.  H.  R.  King,  Principal  of  Kitsilano  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School,  loaned  at  present  by  the  Vancouver  Trustee  Board  for  work 
in  the  wider  field. 

The  committees  have  not  confined  themselves  to  general  remarks.  In 
treating  each  subject  the  aims  and  objectives  that  should  guide  the  teacher 
are  specifically  set  down.  This  is  followed  by  guidance  in  the  minutest 
detail.  But  there  is  no  attempt  to  cramp  the  teacher’s  individuality  or 
freedom.  Finality  is  not  claimed.  The  work  is  offered  as  a basis  for 
future  development  of  an  educational  system  that  must  live  and  grow  as 
a harmonious  part  of  a growing,  developing  civilization.  Criticism  is  not 
only  invited ; it  is  urged.  In  every  part  of  Canada  the  work  of  these 
committees  may  be  scrutinized  with  profit. 

To  the  consideration  of  health  and  physical  Education  eighty-five 
pages  are  devoted,  for,  as  with  every  other  subject,  the  treatment  is 
, detailed.  As  in  other  cases,  also,  the  bibliography  is  ample. 

In  English  the  remedial  class  should  be  of  great  service  to  pupils  from 
uncultured  homes,  where  mispronunciation  is  common,  where  speech  is 
often  ungrammatical,  careless  or  slangy,  where  standard  literature  finds 
no  place. 

On  the  other  hand  the  gifted  pupil  has  often  proved  a problem.  If  he 
is  promoted  as  fast  as  he  can  pass  examination  tests,  he  is  likely  to  find 
himself  socially  out  of  place.  If  he  is  compelled  to  mark  time  with  the 
less  gifted,  he  may  become  indolent,  soured  or  rebellious.  Extra  work 
in  practical  arts,  English,  or  some  other  subject  in  which  he  delights,  may 
solve  the  problem,  and  help  to  develop  the  future  expert,  authority,  or 
leader.  j ! 

In  the  new  programme  the  library  has  been  given  a place  it  should 
always  have  had  in  any  educational  system  supposed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  constituency.  To  put  it  on  the  lowest  plane,  reading  may  be  con- 
sidered a tool  subject  for  daily  use.  It  is  the  readiest  means  of  recreation 
in  the  spare  moments  of  a busy  life.  For  longer  periods  of  leisure, 
especially  the  enforced  leisure  of  old  age,  its  value  is  supreme.  The 
schools  should  therefore  cultivate  the  taste  for  reading,  a taste  that,  with 
the  inward  growth  that  should  come  with  the  passing  years,  will  prompt 
the  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  best  that  has  been  written.  To 
achieve  this  end  the  school  library  is  a prime  necessity.  The  programme 
gives  careful  directions  for  the  choice  of  books,  the  buying  of  books,  their 
housing  and  care,  and  adds  a list  comprising  many  hundreds  of  titles  of 
works  likely  to  be  helpful  to,  and  appreciated  by,  boys  and  girls  of  the 
junior  high  school  age. 

Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  to  receive  in  all  schools  the  serious 
attention  it  already  receives  in  many.  Art  is  to  be  studied  and  practised 
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as  a cultural  subject,  and  not  less  as  an  element  of  the  highest  practical 
value  in  industry.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  agriculture  the  pupil 
is  supposed  to  cultivate  a garden  of  his  own. 

Public  speakers  often  yield  to  the  temptation  of  giving  utterance  to 
wearisome  cant  regarding  character  building,  as  if  character  building 
were  as  simple  and  as  easy  as  laying  bricks  in  a straight  wall.  The  new 
programme  points  out  definitely  how  the  various  subjects  of  study,  and 
the  social  stiuations  that  constantly  arise  in  school  life,  may  be  made  use 
of  to  open  the  minds  and  hearts  of  boys  and  girls  to  see  the  things  that 
are  beautiful  and  good,  and  to  desire  to  measure  up  to  them..  The  life 
of  the  school  is  to  be  the  life  of  a superior  home,  and  to  this  end  principal 
and  teachers  are  to  be  at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  example.  Guidance 
in  the  schools  is  intended  to  do  much  more  than  help  the  pupil  in  the 
choice  of  a vocation.  Guidance  in  choice  of  courses  and  subjects  of  study, 
guidance  in  social  relations  and  the  carrying  out  of  social  duties,  guidance 
in  personal  conduct,  are  not  lost  sight  of.  In  short,  the  aim  of  the  entire 
system  is  that  every  boy  and  girl,  every  man  and  woman,  may  have  the 
true  life,  and  may  have  it  abundantly. 


iE  introduction  of  systematic  instruction  in  music  in  the  schools 


has  been  slow  in  many  counties  of  Ontario.  Possibly,  the  reason 


for  this  is  not  the  reluctance  of  the  various  boards  of  trustees  to 
make  a small  annual  expenditure,  but  rather  the  fact  that  the  ratepayers 
are  not  music-conscious,  do  not  realize  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  teaching  of  music,  and  consequently  have  put  no  pressure  on 
their  representatives  to  introduce  music  into  the  schools. 

With  the  purpose  of  stimulating  immediate  interest  in  music  and  the 
ultimate  aim  of  providing  music  for  the  children  in  the  schools  of  these 
counties,  a musical  festival  was  planned,  and  was  held  last  April.  A 
strong  local  committee  was  formed,  and  a survey  of  the  musical  talent 
in  the  district  was  made  to  ascertain  what  entries  could  be  expected. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  value  to  committees  contemplat- 
ing the  holding  of  a similar  festival : 

1.  The  territory  from  which  entries  are  to  be  solicited  should  be 
distinctly  outlined.  In  a county  largely  rural,  all  towns  should  be 
excluded. 

2.  Any  person  whose  principal  means  of  livelihood  is  the  profession 
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or  practice  of  music,  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  in  an  amateur 
festival,  but  he  may  assist  in  the  preparation  of  competitors. 

3.  An  official  accompanist  should  be  provided  for  competitors  who 
appear  without  one,  but  competitors  should  be  encouraged  to  provide 
their  own. 

4.  All  competitors  should  use  the  edition  of  music  prescribed  in  the 
syllabus. 

5.  It  is  advisable  to  charge  a small  entry  fee  from  all  competitors 
except  school  choirs. 

6.  Arrangements  should  be  made  with  a local  music  company  to 
stock  the  syllabus  music. 

7.  Some  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  winners  in  the  various 
classes.  A colourful  diploma,  costing  sixty  cents,  seems  to  be  an  ade- 
quate reward.  A trophy  to  be  held  for  one  year  by  the  contestant 
winning  the  highest  number  of  points  throughout  the  festival  stimulates 
interest  during  the  sessions. 

8.  The  choosing  of  the  adjudicator  should  be  given  serious  thought. 
He  must  be  tactful  and  sympathetic,  and  preferably  one  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  residents  of  the  district. 

9.  In  the  selection  of  the  classes  and  test  pieces,  the  survey  men- 
tioned above  will  be  of  value.  For  the  first  festival,  the  test  pieces 
should  be  of  medium  difficulty  to  insure  a good  class  of  competitors. 
Arrangements  and  keys  should  be  stated  in  the  syllabus  for  all  solo 
classes. 

The  following  are  the  classes  and  test  pieces  which  were  found  to  be 
very  satisfactory  for  our  first  festival: 

Class  1 : Public  or  Separate  School  Choirs — graded  schools,  not  more  than  20  voices. 
Cradle  Song,  Brahms. 

Class  2:  Ungraded  School  Choirs — any  number  of  voices,  unaccompanied.  Welcome, 
Sweet  Springtime , Rubenstein. 

Class  3:  Continuation  or  High  School  Choirs — two  parts,  not  more  than  20  voices. 
Five  Eyes,  Gibbs. 

Class  4:  Girls'  Chorus — two  parts,  not  more  than  12  voices,  ages  12-18.  Sweet  and 
Low,  Barnby. 

Class  5:  Church  Choirs — not  more  than  20  voices.  Thou  Wilt  Keep  Him  In  Perfect 
Peace,  Matthews. 

Class  6:  Mixed  Quartette.  Dear  Land  of  Home  (arrangement  by  Manney),  Sibelius. 
Class  7 : Ladies’  Quartette.  One  Fleeting  Hour,  Dorothy  Lee. 

Class  8:  Male  Quartette.  Drink  To  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes,  Old  English. 

Class  9:  Ladies’  Trio.  A Perfect  Day,  Bond. 

Class  10:  Soprano  Solo.  At  Dawning  (Key  of  E),  Cadman. 

Class  11:  Contralto  Solo.  The  Prayer  Perfect  (Key  of  C),  Stenson. 

Class  12:  Tenor  Solo.  Sylvia  (Key  of  F),  Speaks. 

Class  13:  Baritone  Solo.  Friend  O'  Mine  (Key  of  Ab),  Weatherly. 

Class  14:  Bass  Solo.  Bells  of  the  Sea  (Key  of  C),  Solman. 

Class  15:  Girl’s  Solo  (Age  18  or  under).  When  Song  is  Sweet  (Any  key),  Sans  Souci. 
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Class  16:  Girl's  Solo  (Age  12  or  under).  The  Wasted  Crust  (Key  of  Et>)»  Tamblyn. 
Class  17:  Boy’s  Solo.  Cherry  Ripe  (Key  of  C),  Horn. 

Class  18:  Soprano  and  Alto  Duet.  Still  As  the  Night  (Medium),  Bohn. 

Class  19:  Tenor  and  Bass  Duet.  Tenor  and  Baritone  (Key  of  C),  Wilson. 

Class  20:  Girls’  Duet  (Age  under  18).  Whispering  Hope,  Hawthorne. 

Pianoforte  Classes 

Class  21  (Age  13  or  under).  The  Merry  Peasant,  Schumann. 

Class  22  (Age  16  or  under).  Old  Country  Dance,  Harris. 

Class  23  (Advanced).  Tarentelle,  Nollett. 

Class  24  (Pianoforte  Duet).  The  March  Militaire  (Key  of  D),  Schubert. 

The  above  outline  would  not  be  complete  without  some  statement 
of  the  results  we  secured  in  Russell  County.  The  committee  in  charge 
had  hoped  for  approximately  sixty  entries,  sufficient  for  an  afternoon 
and  evening  session.  However,  we  were  pleased  to  receive  one  hundred 
and  twenty  entries,  and  had  to  plan  for  a two-day  festival.  This,  we 
believe,  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  music  in  this  county.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  G.  Roy  Fenwick,  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Music, 
for  our  adjudicator.  His  adjudications,  full  of  kindly  sympathy,  were 
responsible,  to  a great  extent,  for  the  success  of  our  first  festival,  and 
for  the  insistent  demand  from  the  public  that  the  festival  be  made  an 
annual  event.  The  hoped-for  result  has  been  partly  achieved  already. 
Systematic  instruction  in  music  was  introduced  into  a number  of  rural 
schools,  beginning  September,  and  a number  of  boards  of  trustees  have 
signified  their  intention  to  begin  one  year  hence. 


Wild  Life  Conservation 

Contributed  by  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology 

MANY  thoughtful  persons  are  distressed  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  natural  life  of  our  country  is  being  destroyed.  The  realiza- 
tion that  if  present  trends  are  continued,  many  fine  species  of 
our  wild  mammal,  bird  and  fish  life  are  doomed  to  extinction,  has  led 
to  much  talk  about  Conservation.  The  problem  is  much  more  difficult 
than  is  generally  realized  and  involves  nothing  short  of  a change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  people  as  a whole.  To  date  Canadians  have  been  a 
nation  of  pioneers.  To  the  early  settlers,  forests  and  wild  life  were 
enemies  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  attitude  of  mind  is  still  the  dominant 
one  among  us.  Until  we  can  bring  about  a complete  change  in  our 
attitude  toward  nature,  no  real  advance  in  wild  life  conservation  is 
possible. 

Much  of  the  early  destruction  of  nature  was  necessary,  of  course. 
Forests  had  to  be  removed  before  agricultural  crops  could  be  grown. 
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Even  before  Europeans  came,  the  Indians  who  lived  in  Southern  Ontario 
used  to  burn  the  trees  on  tracts  of  land  where  they  wished  to  grow 
corn  and  other  native  plants.  When  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  and 
other  settlers  began  to  move  into  Upper  Canada  after  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  their  first  task  was  to  make  clearings  in  which 
to  build  their  homes  and  plant  their  crops.  Fine  trees  which  would 
to-day  be  valuable  for  lumber  were  burned  in  great  piles.  There  was 
no  other  way  to  dispose  of  much  of  the  timber  that  had  to  be  cleared 
away  to  provide  fields  for  the  settlers’  crops.  Some  of  the  wild  animals 
had  to  be  destroyed  because  they  killed  the  settlers’  domestic  animals 
or  ate  his  crops.  As  long  as  considerable  wild  areas  surround  a pioneer’s 
clearing,  wolves  and  bears  are  likely  to  cause  trouble  by  killing  his  calves 
and  pigs,  but  these  predatory  animals  disappear  as  clearing  advances. 
The  desire  for  their  destruction,  however,  continues  even  after  the  need 
for  it  has  ceased,  so  that  to  most  of  us  bears  and  wolves  are  always  to  be 
killed. 

In  the  early  days,  wild  creatures  were  also  killed  for  the  food  they 
provided.  Venison,  wild  pigeons,  salmon,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
meat  and  fish  which  the  woods  and  streams  provided,  were  welcome 
additions  to  the  pioneer’s  larder.  If  crops  failed,  food  was  scarce,  and 
even  at  the  best  of  times  there  was  little  variety.  Wild  meat  was 
therefore  appreciated  not  only  because  it  supplemented  food  raised  on 
the  farmer’s  fields,  but  because  it  provided  a change  from  the  monotony 
of  home-grown  fare.  We  must  therefore  not  blame  the  pioneer  for  his 
destruction  of  the  woods  and  the  animals  that  lived  in  them;  it  was 
necessary  to  the  opening  up  of  the  country  that  the  conditions  which 
nature  had  produced  should  be  replaced  by  man-made  farms  and  towns. 
But  our  attitudes  and  habits  of  thought  do  not  change  as  rapidly  as 
external  conditions,  and  the  killing  of  wild  creatures  persists  long  after 
the  need  for  securing  food  in  this  way  has  passed.  There  are  still  too 
many  people  who  will  kill  a splendid  moose  or  catch  fifty  fish  if  they 
can  and  leave  their  flesh  to  decay  in  the  woods.  The  lust  to  kill  for  the 
sake  of  killing  is  still  very  strong  in  our  people.  Until  it  is  largely 
eradicated,  there  is  little  hope  of  saving  our  wild  life. 

Wild  animals  have  been  killed  in  Canada  for  still  another  reason. 
Long  before  our  country  was  regarded  as  an  agricultural  land,  it  was 
valued  because  of  the  furs  it  produced.  Many  of  the  early  French  ex- 
plorers were  interested  in  this  trade.  In  1627  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
in  furs  was  given  to  “The  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates”,  of 
which  Richelieu  and  Champlain  were  members.  The  English,  not  tG 
be  outdone  by  the  French,  formed  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  1670 
and  obtained  control  over  all  the  regions  whose  waters  emptied  into 
Hudson  Bay.  The  struggle  between  the  English  and  French  fur  traders 
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was  the  occasion  of  much  of  the  conflict  between  England  and  France 
in  Canada  in  those  early  days.  Furs  produced  by  the  wild  animals  of 
Canada  are  still  worth  ten  million  dollars  a year,  but  this  amount  could 
be  greatly  increased,  if  proper  methods  of  conservation  were  employed. 
Rivalry  in  the  exploitation  of  the  fur  trade  has  persisted  right  down  to 
the  present.  It  is  not  now  a rivalry  between  nations  but  between 
individuals.  If  two  or  more  trappers  are  taking  furs  from  a certain 
area,  each  takes  all  he  can.  If  a beaver  colony  is  found,  every  animal 
is  killed.  The  man  who  locates  it,  fears  that  if  he  leaves  a pair  to  produce 
young  for  the  next  year,  his  rival  will  kill  them  at  the  first  opportunity ; 
he  takes  the  attitude  that  he  may  as  well  clean  out  the  colony  as  leave 
it  for  some  one  else  to  do.  The  result  is  that  wild  animals  are  hunted 
and  trapped  to  extinction.  When  the  Indians  occupied  the  country, 
the  right  of  certain  families  to  hunt  and  trap  over  definite  areas  was 
recognized  and  respected.  Then  there  was  no  inducement  to  take  the 
last  beaver  or  the  last  fox.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  leave  a breeding  stock  to  ensure  fur  for  the  coming  years.  If  an  area 
were  over-trapped,  it  meant  lean  years  in  the  future.  There  was  then 
some  inducement  to  apply  conservation  principles.  To-day  in  too  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  inducement  is  rather  to  take  the  last  animal 
that  can  be  found.  Until  governments  allocate  the  trapping  rights  over 
certain  areas  to  individuals,  families  or  groups  the  tendency  to  extermi- 
nation will  continue.  When  traplines  are  registered,  trappers  acquire  an 
interest  in  building  up  the  animal  populations  of  the  areas  over  which 
they  trap. 

The  very  abundance  of  animal  life  which  once  filled  our  forests  and 
waters  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  recklessness  exhibited  in  its 
destruction.  We  still  hear  references  to  “our  inexhaustible  natural 
resources.”  This  is  merely  a survival  of  the  pioneer  point  of  view  that 
our  wild  life  was  so  abundant  that  there  was  no  need  to  take  thought  of 
the  future.  Canadians  were  no  wiser  than  the  people  of  Ohio,  whose 
legislature  decided  in  1857  that  “The  passenger  pigeon  needs  no  pro- 
tection; wonder-fully  prolific,  having  the  vast  forests  of  the  north  as 
its  breeding  grounds,  travelling  hundreds  of  miles  in  search  of  food,  it 
is  here  to-day  and  elsewhere  to-morrow,  and  no  ordinary  destruction 
can  lessen  them,  or  be  missed  from  the  myriads  that  are  yearly  pro- 
duced.” A glimpse  of  those  times  is  afforded  by  an  account  of  a “squirrel 
hunt”,  written  in  1855.  It  lists  the  following  wild  creatures  killed  in 
one  day:  “1  wild  cat,  7 red  foxes,  29  raccoons,  76  woodchucks,  101 
rabbits,  21  owls,  42  hawks,  103  partridges,  14  quails,  39  crows,  4,497 
gray,  red,  black  and  striped  squirrels,  25  wild  ducks,  besides  unnumbered 
pigeons,  jays,  woodpeckers,  etc.”  There  were  a few  thoughtful  souls  in 
those  days  who  knew  that  there  must  inevitably  be  an  end  to  such 
slaughter  as  was  then  going  on. 
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To-day  a larger  number  of  people  are  alive  to  the  danger  of  extermi- 
nation that  faces  many  of  our  splendid  birds  and  mammals,  but  the 
majority  are  still  not  convinced  of  the  danger,  and  as  long  as  interest  in 
wild  life  conservation  is  limited  to  a few,  the  number  of  our  wild  creatures 
will  continue  to  shrink  year  after  year. 

An  example  of  how  proper  management  can  rescue  a species  threat-' 
ened  with  extinction  and  restore  it  to  abundance  again,  is  afforded  by 
a consideration  of  the  fur  seal  of  the  North  Pacific.  This  animal,  which 
is  the  source  of  the  true  seal  skin,  spends  the  summer  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Alaska  and  winters  off  the  coasts  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  formerly  hunted  not  only  on  the  summer  and  winter 
grounds,  but  large  numbers  were  also  killed  while  they  were  migrating 
through  the  ocean  between  their  winter  and  summer  homes.  Pelagic 
sealing,  as  the  killing  of  seals  at  sea  was  called,  led  to  a very  serious  dis- 
agreement between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Finally  the  matter 
was  amicably  settled  by  an  agreement  between  the  countries  concerned. 
By  the  Pelagic  Sealing  Treaty  of  1911,  the  killing  of  seals  on  their  annual 
migrations  was  prohibited,  but  Canada  was  to  be  given  a share  of  the 
money  derived  from  the  seals  killed  on  the  Pribilof  islands.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  took  charge  of  the  killing  of  the  seals  on  these 
northern  islands,  and  after  making  a study  of  the  habits  and  life  history 
of  the  animals,  decided  that  only  males  were  to  be  killed,  the  females 
being  spared  to  raise  more  young.  It  was  found  that  a large  male  seal 
takes  possession  of  several  females  and  guards  them  against  other  males. 
In  the  fights  which  occur  between  males  for  the  possession  of  females, 
not  only  are  the  hides  of  the  males  so  torn  as  to  make  the  fur  useless, 
but  many  are  killed.  It  is  therefore  an  advantage  to  reduce  the  number 
of  males  and  sell  their  hides  as  fur.  Following  the  signing  of  the  Pelagic 
Sealing  Treaty,  the  killing  of  fur  seals  was  prohibited  for  a period  of 
five  years.  A careful  census  taken  by  the  United  States  Government 
each  year  showed  that  the  seal  herd  increased  from  215,738  in  1912  to 
530,237  in  1919.  The  killing  of  animals  was  begun  in  1918  when  nearly 
35,000  were  taken.  This  had  risen  in  1934  to  more  than  50,000. 

The  history  of  this  animal  indicates  that  uncontrolled,  competitive 
exploitation  will  bring  a species  to  the  verge  of  extinction,  whereas 
properly  regulated  killing  based  on  knowledge  is  capable  of  ensuring  a 
continuous  return  indefinitely. 

The  management  of  our  wild  life  resources  will  never  be  successful 
until  it  is  based  on  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  life  histories  of  all  our 
wild  creatures,  The  chief  features  of  the  life  histories  are  known  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  larger  animals,  but  there  is  need  for  much  more 
knowledge  of  their  diseases,  food  requirements,  and  habitat  needs,  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  manage  them  as  successfully  as  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Alaska  fur  seal. 
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The  matter  of  wild  life  conservation  cannot  be  better  summed  up 
than  in  the  words  of  H.  G.  Wells:  “In  these  disordered  days,  a stupid, 
uncontrollable  massacre  of  animal  species  goes  on — from  certain  angles 
of  vision  it  is  a thing  almost  more  tragic  than  human  miseries.  ...  It  is 
a strange  thing  in  human  history  to  note  how  little  has  been  done  since 
the  Bronze  Age  in  taming,  using,  befriending,  and  appreciating  the 
animal  life  about  us,  and  in  changing  our  modified  instincts  into  an 
interest,  not  in  the  deaths,  but  in  the  lives  of  beasts,  and  leading  to 
fresh  and  perhaps  very  strange  and  beautiful  attempts  to  befriend  these 
pathetic  kindred  lower  animals  we  no  longer  fear  as  enemies,  hate  as 
rivals,  or  need  as  slaves.” 

J.R.D. 


Music  and  Lyric  Poetry 

LESLIE  R.  BELL 
Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 


THE  importance  of  music  in  our  secondary  school  education  is  being 
realized  more  and  more  each  day.  Little  has  been  done,  however, 
to  investigate  its  value  as  an  aid  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects. 
Music  can  be  used  to  teach  many  forms  of  English  literature,  but  parti- 
cularly the  lyric  poem  of  the  type  which  appears  in  our  prescribed  ele- 
mentary school  readers,  in  Shorter  Poems  and  in  other  school  anthologies. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  poem  to  teach  (especially  to  boys)  is  the 
song.  A great  many  Elizabethan  lyrics  and  practically  all  the  ballads 
were  primarily  meant  to  be  sung.  But  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  tell 
one’s  class  this  fact  and  let  it  go  at  that;  the  inquisitive  pupil  will  nat- 
urally wonder  what  the  music  must  have  sounded  like.  Moreover,  a 
much  more  satisfactory  study  of  the  rhythm  and  the  lyric  qualities  of 
any  poem  which  has  been  set  to  music,  is  possible  if  the  melody  is  heard 
along  with  the  words.  Such  songs  as  Suckling’s  “To  All  You  Ladies  . . 
in  Part  IV  of  the  “Shorter  Poems”  with  its  “fa,  la,  la,  la,  la!”  refrain 
sounds  rather  ridiculous  when  simply  read,  and  no  teacher  can  introduce 
the  selection,  “God  Rest  You  Merry  Gentlemen”  in  Part  III  without 
thinking  of  its  musical  setting  and  feeling  that,  when  this  is  omitted, 
something  important  is  lost. 

There  are  various  ways  of  presenting  the  melody  to  the  class.  If  the 
teacher  is  a musician,  he  will  be  able  to  sing  or  play  it  for  the  pupils 
himself.  If  he  is  not  so  gifted,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding,  even 
in  the  smallest  school,  a pianist  suitable  for  this  work.  A better  method, 
however,  is  to  call  upon  the  services  of  the  glee  club.  It  will  take  a 
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school  choir  only  a very  short  time  to  learn  the  melodies  of  old  ballads 
and  songs,  since  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  simple.  If  the  con- 
ductor of  the  choral  club  is  willing  to  train  his  members  to  present  part 
song  or  more  elaborate  arrangements  of  these  tunes,  so  much  the  better. 
In  schools  where  the  teachers  are  pressed  for  time,  the  work  can  be 
presented  as  part  of  the  programmes  of  the  literary  society.  Wherever 
possible  all  pupils  should  take  part  in  the  singing  as  soon  as  the  melodies 
have  been  made  sufficiently  familiar.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a response,  if  the  glee  club  is  present  to  lead  the  singing. 

Finally  the  teacher  may  resort  to  the  gramophone.  Although  many 
of  the  required  melodies  have  not  been  recorded,  it  is  surprising  what  can 
be  found  in  the  easily  available  catalogues  of  the  Victor,  Columbia  and 
other  companies.  English  recording  firms  have  reproduced  more  of  these 
melodies  than  American  ones. 

The  great  value  of  music  in  the  teaching  of  poetry,  however,  lies 
not  primarily  in  the  presentation  of  the  melody,  but  in  the  discussion 
which  follows.  This  discussion  should  centre  around  a comparison  of 
the  words  and  the  music  of  the  song.  The  writer  had  an  interesting 
experience  recently  with  a second  year  English  class.  The  form  was 
made  up  of  poorer  grade  students  and  ‘ ‘repeaters”  whose  natural  interest 
in  poetry  was  not  what  it  might  have  been.  A consideration  of  Scott’s 
well  known  “Border  Ballad’’  seemed  to  arouse  little  enthusiasm  until 
the  pupils  were  taken  to  the  assembly  hall  to  hear  the  musical  setting 
on  the  piano.  They  were  asked  to  decide  for  thmselves  whether  the 
poet  or  the  musician  had  made  the  better  job  of  suggesting  Scotch 
national  feeling,  and  the  resulting  discussion  was  anything  but  dull. 

After  some  practise  in  this  sort  of  work,  the  pupils  will  have  a better 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  words  and  the  music  of 
a song  and  a fuller  appreciation  of  its  lyric  qualities.  The  teacher  can 
now  read  a poem,  and  before  presenting  the  melody,  put  forward  such 
questions  as  these: 

Do  you  think  that  this  poem  could  be  effectively  set  to  music? 

Should  the  melody  be  placed  in  a major  or  minor  key? 

What  sort  of  rhythm  should  be  brought  out  in  the  melody? 

This  last  question  in  particular,  is  interesting.  Pupils  will  note  how 
the  rhythms  of  a poem  are  often  changed  in  the  musical  setting,  frequently 
for  the  better.  For  instance,  in  the  opening  line  of  “Scots  Wha  Hae” : 
Scots,  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled, 

the  music  brings  out  the  rhythm  of  the  Scottish  bagpipe  “skirl”  in  the 
word  “Wallace”  more  effectively  than  the  written  word  alone  can  do  it. 
Nor  are  pupils  incapable  of  appreciating  such  details,  as  the  writer  has 
learned  from  experience.  In  the  case  of  such  lyrics  as  Shakespeare’s 
“Under  the  Greenwood  Tree”,  which  have  been  set  to  music  by  several 
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composers,  the  different  versions  should  be  compared,  and  the  pupils 
asked  to  select  the  one  they  consider  most  suitable.  Finally,  the  teacher 
may  invite  a discussion  of  the  oft  debated  question  of  whether  the  words 
or  the  music  of  a song  be  written  first. 

Certain  difficulties  will  naturally  be  encountered  in  this  work.  There 
is  always  the  amused  pupil  who  considers  music  a novelty  not  to  be 
taken  seriously,  and  the  unmusical  one  who  does  not  understand  it. 
Such  pupils  are  always  in  the  minority,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
interest  them.  They  should  never  on  any  account  be  left  out  of  the 
discussion,  but  should  be  asked  to  express  opinions  frequently.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  teacher  has  a particularly  bright  class,  or  one  which 
has  had  some  musical  training,  he  may  demand  more  advanced  work. 
He  may  have  pupils  seek  the  musical  setting  of  a poem  among  old  song 
books  at  home,  or  from  musicians  they  know.  He  may  even  encourage 
them  to  compose  their  own  settings.  It  is  not  asking  too  much  to  demand 
musical  composition  from  certain  high  school  pupils.  The  writer  has 
found  that  many  of  them  are  just  as  capable  of  producing  tuneful  melodies 
as  they  are  of  writing  respectable  poetry. 

If  the  teacher  intends  to  introduce  music  into  his  English  classes, 
he  should  remember  to  use  it  as  an  aid  to  the  appreciation  of  a poem’s 
literary  value,  and  not  as  a substitute  for  it.  The  fact  that  a poem  has 
been  set  to  music  does  not  mean  that  it  possesses  nothing  of  value  beyond 
this  setting,  and  it  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  should  simply  have  it 
played  or  sung.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
music  and  poetry  are  inseparably  linked  and  that  an  appreciation  of 
one  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  teacher  or  student  should  possess  any  particular  musical  training, 
but  he  should,  wherever  possible,  familiarize  himself  with  the  music  as 
well  as  with  the  words  of  a poem. 

An  all-important  question  still  remains  unanswered:  “Where  can  the 
teacher  find  these  melodies,  especially  when  so  many  of  them  are  obscure 
or  forgotten?”  There  are,  scattered  throughout  our  libraries,  a vast 
number  of  books  on  the  ballad,  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  lyrics,  and  the  poetry  of  Burns  and  Scott.  Many  of  these 
contain  settings  of  great  interest  which  will  well  reward  investigation. 
Unfortunately,  no  collection  of  these  melodies  in  a form  suitable  for 
high  school  use  has  yet  been  offered.  The  writer  is  at  present  engaged 
in  collecting  them,  and  hopes  to  present  in  subsequent  articles  a selection 
of  the  more  interesting  settings  of  those  lyrics  which  appear  commonly 
in  the  school  readers  and  other  anthologies. 
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Current  Events 

LORNE  J.  HENRY 
Central  Technical  School,  Toronto 

GERMANY’S  LOST  COLONIES 

A.  Suggested  Assignment  for  Class  Reports  by  Individuals  or 
Committees  : 

I.  The  Colonies  that  Germany  Lost: 

1.  Locate  on  a map  Togoland,  Cameroons,  Tanganyika,  South-West  Africa, 
Ruanda-Urundi,  the  Marianas  and  the  Caroline  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands, 
New  Guinea,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  Solomon  Islands,  Nauru  and  Samoa. 

2.  Describe  each  colony  as  to  population,  resources  and  strategic  location. 

3.  How  were  these  colonies  disposed  of  after  the  war? 

References:  Cornish  and  Whyte,  Geographical  Changes  Due  to  the  Great  War 
(Ontario  Department  of  Education,  15c.);  Horrabin,  An  Atlas  of  Current  Affairs  (see 
index);  Packard,  Sinnott,  and  Overton,  The  Nations  at  Work;  parts  of  Unit  XVII; 
Ontario  Public  School  Geography;  The  New  Reference  Atlas  of  the  World . (McAinsh). 

II.  The  System  of  Mandates: 

1.  What  are  the  principles  underlying  the  mandates  system  as  stated  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations? 

2.  Distinguish  between  “A”,  "B”  and  "C”  mandates. 

3.  Distinguish  between  mandates  and  colonies. 

4.  Has  the  mandatory  any  privileges  in  the  mandated  territory  not  enjoyed  by 
other  countries? 

5.  What  guarantee  is  required  of  the  mandatory? 

6.  In  what  way  does  the  League  of  Nations  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  man- 
dates? 

7.  As  far  as  you  can  find  out,  do  you  think  that  the  mandates  system  has  proved 
satisfactory?  Give  reasons  to  support  your  opinion. 

References:  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Article  XXII;  Woolf  (ed.), 
The  Intelligent  Man's  Way  to  Prevent  War,  pp.  130-136,  237-241,  560-562;  MacKay  and 
Saunders,  The  Modern  World,  pp.  431,-434;  Article  on  "Mandates”  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

III.  The  Problem  of  the  Return  to  Germany  of  her  Pre-war  Colonies: 

1.  What  reasons  does  Germany  give  for  wanting  to  get  her  former  colonies  back 
again?  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  importance  of  each  of  these  reasons? 

2.  What  basis  is  there  for  the  statement  in  MacKay  and  Saunders,  The  Modern 
World:  "Colonies  as  a solution  of  ‘over-population’  are  a mere  delusion” 
(p.  352). 

3.  How  do  the  countries  now  holding  the  mandated  territories  feel  about  the 
matter  of  their  return? 

4.  Debate  the  following  resolution:  That  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  the 
former  German  colonies  ought  to  be  returned  to  Germany. 

References:  "Can  They  Eat  Colonies?”,  World  Wide,  October  3,  1936,  p.  788; 
Lord  Lothian  and  others,  Peace  and  the  Colonial  Problem  (League  of  Nations  Society, 
Toronto  Branch,  43  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  25c.). 

Illustrative  material:  Suitable  maps  may  be  found  in  the  books  mentioned  above 
by  Cornish  and  Whyte,  Horrabin  and  Lord  Lothian. 
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B.  Summary 

During  the  World  War  Germany  lost  to  one  or  other  of  the  allies  all 
her  colonial  empire.  When  the  war  was  over  it  was  felt  that  these 
colonies  should  neither  be  handed  back,  nor  be  open  to  exploitation  by 
other  countries,  as  had  too  frequently  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Accord- 
ingly, a new  method  of  handling  these  territories  was  decided  upon, 
namely,  the  mandates  system,  which  was  to  apply  to  all  but  a few  small 
areas.  Those  former  colonies  of  Germany  which  were  regarded  as 
incapable  of  handling  their  own  affairs  for  economic  or  educational 
reasons,  or  because  of  sparseness  of  population,  were  to  be  regarded  as  a 
“sacred  trust  of  civilization”,  and  some  of  the  more  advanced  countries 
with  experience  in  governing  colonies  wrere  asked  to  become  their  guard- 
ians. In  Africa,  Togoland  was  divided  between  Britain  and  France. 
A small  part  of  the  Cameroons  adjoining  French  Equatorial  Africa  was 
given  to  France,  a strip  adjoining  Nigeria  was  mandated  to  Britain, 
and  the  remainder  was  mandated  to  France.  A small  section  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  German  East  Africa  was  mandated  to  Belgium, 
and  the  rest  to  Britain,  the  name  being  changed  to  Tanganyika.  The 
Union  of  South  Africa  was  given  a mandate  over  South-West  Africa. 
Of  the  Pacific  islands  that  had  belonged  to  Germany,  all  those  north 
of  the  equator  were  mandated  to  Japan,  Samoa  was  mandated  to  New 
Zealand,  Nauru  to  Britain,  and  the  others,  including  a part  of  New 
Guinea,  were  given  under  mandate  to  Australia. 

Mandated  territories  were  divided  into  three  classes,  “A”,  “B”,  and 
“C”,  according  to  stage  of  advancement.  Those  in  the  “A”  class,  it 
was  thought,  needed  only  “advice  and  assistance”  for  a few  years  “until 
such  time  as  they  were  able  to  stand  alone”.  Those  in  the  “B”  class, 
which  included  all  the  German  colonies  in  Africa  except  South-West 
Africa,  were  considered  as  being  more  backward,  and  as  needing  to  be 
administered  by  the  mandatory,  rather  than  merely  to  be  advised. 
Certain  safeguards  were  set  up  in  the  matter  of  exercising  these  man- 
dates. The  mandatory  must  so  administer  the  territory  as  to  guarantee 
“freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  . . . prohibition  of  abuses  such  as 
the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic,  and  the  liquor  traffic”.  The  establish- 
ment of  military  or  naval  bases  and  the  giving  of  military  training  to  the 
natives,  except  for  police  purposes,  were  prohibited.  Moreover,  the 
trade  of  these  territories  was  to  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  all  members 
of  the  League.  This  last  condition  is  important  in  view  of  Germany’s 
present  demand  for  the  return  of  these  territories.  “C”  territories 
included  South-West  Africa  and  the  Pacific  islands.  These  were  to  be 
administered  as  integral  parts  of  the  mandatory  countries,  but  the 
natives  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  safeguards  as  in  the  “B”  man- 
dates. It  is  also  required  that  each  mandatory  shall  make  an  annual 
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report  to  a Permanent  Mandates  Commission  which  in  turn  shall  ex- 
amine the  reports  and  advise  the  Council  of  the  League  in  matters 
relating  to  the  mandates. 

Among  the  purposes  for  which  countries  desire  colonies  to-day,  the 
following  may  be  listed  as  the  chief : (1)  as  outlets  for  surplus  population, 
(2)  as  sources  of  raw  materials,  (3)  as  means  of  securing  preferential 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  marketing  goods,  (4)  as  sources  of  war 
strength,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  drawing  recruits,  (5)  as  fields  for 
administrative  careers  for  groups  of  influential  citizens,  and  (6)  as 
sources  of  national  prestige. 

For  the  most  part  popular  opinion  in  the  allied  countries  has  been 
opposed  to  meeting  Germany’s  demands.  It  is  argued  that  in  the  matter 
of  markets  and  raw  materials  Germany  has  but  to  join  the  League  to 
have  an  “open  door”  in  peace  time  to  the  most  important  of  her  former 
colonies,  and  that  in  time  of  war  it  is  not  the  possession  of  colonies  but 
control  of  the  seas  that  determines  the  accessibility  of  raw  materials. 
Moreover,  colonies  have  not  in  the  past  been  to  any  large  extent  a solu- 
tion for  the  problem  of  surplus  population,  if  such  a problem  actually 
exists  in  the  countries  demanding  colonies.  In  1914  German  colonies 
had  an  area  more  than  five  times  that  of  Germany  herself,  and  most  of 
them  she  had  owned  for  thirty  years,  yet  the  entire  German  population 
of  those  colonies  on  July  1,  1914  was  24,000,  a negligible  number  in  so 
far  as  it  affected  the  density  of  population  in  the  mother  country.  Much 
of  the  territory  in  these  colonies  is  quite  unsuited  to  habitation  by  whites. 
The  other  reasons  for  desiring  colonies,  while  probably  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  minds  of  those  making  the  demands,  are  not  so  worthy  of 
consideration. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  growth  in  Great  Britain  of  the  opinion 
that  that  country  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  non-self-governing  peoples  by  offering  to  place  her  colonies 
under  the  mandates  system  of  the  League.  This  would  be  a forward 
step,  while  the  return  to  colonial  status  of  those  territories  now  admin- 
istered as  mandates  would  be  decidedly  backward.  In  this  direction  may 
lie  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  colonial  problem. 

PALESTINE 

A.  Suggested  Assignment  for  Class  Reports  by  Individuals  or 

Committees  : 

I.  Palestine  To-day: 

1.  Describe  the  nature  of  the  land  and  its  resources. 

2.  What  is  the  total  population?  What  percentage  is  Jewish  and  what  percentage 
Arabs?  Where  are  the  chief  Jewish  settlements  located? 
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3.  Locate  on  a map  Tel  Aviv,  Esdraelon,  Jerusalem,  Haifa  and  Jaffa. 

4.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  country  is  ruled. 

References:  Knapp-Fisher,  The  Modern  World:  A Junior  Survey , Chap.  XXXII; 
Packard,  Sinnott,  and  Overton,  The  Nations  at  Work,  pp.  558-559;  Horrabin,  An  Atlas 
of  Current  Affairs,  pp.  35-36. 

II.  The  RecentTrouble  in  Palestine: 

1.  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  the  British  conquest  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
countries. 

2.  What  conflicting  promises  were  made  regarding  this  territory  during  the  war? 
What  was  the  Balfour  Declaration? 

3.  What  distribution  was  made  after  the  war  of  the  former  Turkish  territory 
east  of  the  Mediterranean? 

4.  Describe  the  British  plan  for  setting  up  a legislative  assembly  in  Palestine. 

5.  What  are  the  grievances  that  have  led  the  Arabs  to  declare  a general  strike, 
and  to  carry  on  a guerrilla  warfare? 

6.  What  steps  has  Britain  taken  to  maintain  peace  and  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  strife? 

References:  “Conflict  in  Palestine”,  Current  History,  July,  1936,  pp.  65-70;  “Should 
the  Jews  Give  up  Palestine?”,  World  Wide,  July  25,  1936,  pp.  585-586;  “Arab  and  Jew”, 
ibid.,  p.  595;  Horrabin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-28;  Article  on  “Zionism”,  sub-section  “Balfour 
Declaration”,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Illustrative  material : See  the  pages  in  Horrabin  already  referred  to. 

B.  Summary 

Recent  press  reports  of  a battle  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel  made 
disquieting  reading  for  Christiandom,  and  the  subsequent  news  that, 
on  October  11,  the  175-day  general  strike  of  the  Arabs  had  ended,  was 
received  with  rejoicing.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  since  the  strike 
began,  the  disorders  have  taken  a toll  of  over  425  killed,  about  1100 
wounded,  and  property  damage  amounting  to  14  million  dollars. 

During  the  World  War,  the  British  with  the  help  of  the  Jews  and 
Arabs  drove  the  Turks  out  of  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  help  of  these  two  races  was  secured  by  irreconcilable  promises — 
to  make  Palestine  a national  home  for  the  Jews,  and  to  grant  independ- 
ence to  all  Arab  territories.  The  conflict  between  these  two  objectives 
is  behind  the  recent  troubles. 

The  population  of  Palestine  at  the  present  time  is  somewhat  over  a 
million,  of  whom  960,000  are  Arabs,  and  390,000  Jews.  Not  this  situa- 
tion, however,  but  the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  Jewish  population 
is  what  is  alarming  the  Arabs.  Before  1933  Jewish  immigration  averaged 
about  10,000  per  year.  But  because  of  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  this  number  had  grown  in  1933  to  31,000,  in  1934  to  43,000,  and 
in  1935  to  62,000.  Should  this  rate  of  immigration  continue,  the  Arabs 
foresee  that  in  the  not  distant  future  the  Jews  will  have  attained  at  least 
numerical  equality.  This  situation  has  called  forth  strong  Arab  demands 
that  new  restrictions  be  placed  upon  Jewish  immigration. 
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The  Jews  have  brought  with  them  to  Palestine  an  amount  of  wealth 
far  in  excess  of  that  available  to  the  Arabs.  The  latter  fear  that  this 
will  eventually  mean  the  buying  up  of  all  arable  land  by  the  Jews,  hence 
the  demand  for  land  legislation  that  will  stop  its  sale  to  the  Jews.  How- 
ever, the  present  situation  hardly  justifies  this  apprehension,  for  though 
the  percentage  of  Jews  in  the  country  is  about  thirty,  they  own  but 
six  per  cent,  of  the  land. 

In  view  of  the  continued  disorders,  the  British  Government  on  July  29 
appointed  a Royal  Commission  under  the  chairmanship  ,of  Lord  Robert 
Peel,  a former  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  with  authority  to  begin  its 
investigation  of  Arab  grievances  as  soon  as  order  is  restored.  Finally, 
when  all  conciliatory  attempts  had  failed,  the  Government  on  September 
7 appointed  Lieutenant-General  J.  G.  Dill  to  supreme  command  of  the 
troops  in  Palestine  with  orders  to  restore  peace.  At  the  same  time 
preparations  were  begun  for  despatching  an  additional  12,000  soldiers 
to  the  Near  East,  in  order  that  the  new  commander  might  have  at  his 
disposal  an  army  of  20,000. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Arab  High  Committee,  on  October  11, 
ending  the  strike  will  be  the  signal  for  the  Royal  Commission  to  begin 
its  work. 


When  Hamilton  came  to  Toronto 

RUTH  M.  HOME 

Lecturer  and  Guide,  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto 


THE  invitation  issued  in  the  February  number  of  School,  by  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  to  the  schools  in  the  Province,  was 
accepted  by  St.  Andrew’s  College,  and  a group  of  schools  in 
Hamilton.  St.  Andrew’s  numbered  one  hundred  and  five,  while  the 
Hamilton  contingent  numbered  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  which 
included  both  children  and  adults.  Both  days  were  a great  success  and 
showed  that  the  Museum  could  handle  efficiently  either  a small  or  a 
large  group. 

The  plan  as  arranged  for  the  large  group  followed  in  principle  the 
outline  published  in  the  February  issue,  but  because  the  youngsters  were 
all  of  public  school  age,  it  was  modified  to  suit  their  needs.  They  were 
arranged  into  groups  of  twenty-five  with  coloured  badges,  each  group 
being  placed  in  charge  of  a Girl  Guide  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  them 
from  one  lecture  to  the  next.  A day’s  schedule  had  been  so  planned 
for  each  group  that  each  child  would  get  as  diversified  a diet  as  possible — 
a spot  of  “skeletons”  or  palaeontology,  seasoned  with  armour  or  the 
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North  American  Indian,  and  lightened  by  a tour  of  the  zoological 
galleries.  Lunch  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  fruit,  and  milk,  was 
provided  for  a small  fee,  and  although  each  child  then  gorged  on 
chocolate  bars  and  peanuts,  there  were  no  accidents.  There  was  a 
special  muster  of  policemen  at  difficult  corners,  the  Toronto  Transpor- 
tation Commission  provided  street-cars,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  made  special  reductions  in  their  rates.  Not  a child  was  mislaid, 
and  only  two  caps  were  lost.  Moreover,  the  teachers  were  relieved  of 
all  responsibility  for  the  day.  In  fact,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  segregate  them  by  arranging  a special  series  of  lectures,  but 
they  much  preferred  to  enjoy  the  fun  with  the  children.  And  it  was 
fun!  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  series  of  lectures  had  the  greatest 
appeal.  The  children  like  especially  going  behind  the  scenes  to  see  how 
animals  are  skinned,  and  butterflies  mounted.  One  lecturer  illustrated 
her  talk  with  sketches  of  costume  which  were  pounced  upon.  “ George” 
who  had  acquired  a man  in  this  fashion,  demanded  a wife,  selecting  the 
bridal  costume  from  the  Museum’s  exhibits.  He  favoured  blue  taffeta 
and  hoops.  They  loved  the  moving  pictures,  which  were  especially 
selected  to  provide  both  entertainment  and  instruction;  and  when  the 
long  day  was  over,  and  they  were  waiting  for  the  cars  to  take  them  to 
the  station,  they  were  still  frisky  enough  to  indulge  in  a game  of  tag. 

The  Museum  learned  several  things.  The  ideal  time  of  the  year  for 
large  groups  is  the  autumn  or  early  spring.  Smaller  groups  of  one 
hundred  could  be  managed  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  maximum 
number  should  be  placed  at  three  hundred  children  and  one  hundred 
adults.  Six  hundred  means  more  lecture  schedules  than  the  Museum 
has  staff  for.  The  age  limit  should  be  eight  years  and  upward — the  six 
and  seven  year  olds  became  rather  tired.  The  groups  should  likewise 
be  kept  to  one  age  level  to  make  the  task  of  lecturing  easier.  This  was 
done  as  much  as  possible,  but  because  of  last  minute  enthusiasm,  some 
groups  became,  somewhat  mixed.  And  finally,  every  child  or  adult 
should  make  his  decision  and  hand  in  his  name  or  purchase  his  ticket 
three  days  before  the  day  comes,  that  lunches  may  be  ordered  and  the 
Museum  may  know  how  many  of  the  staff  will  have  to  act  as  lecturers. 

The  Museum  was  so  pleased  with  the  results  that  we  want  other 
schools  to  come  to  visit  us.  We  could  help  somewhat  in  organization 
at  the  “school-end”  of  the  trip,  by  providing  advertising  information, 
arranging  train  schedules  and  transportation,  figuring  out  costs,  pro- 
viding estimates,  etc.  We  are  even  willing  to  send  a representative  to 
check  up  on  final  arrangements.  We  are  open  for  negotiations  now  for 
the  fall  and  winter. 
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Sight  Reading  of  Poetry  and  Drama 

KATE  STEWART 

Humberside  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 

WHAT  should  be  the  initial  approach  to  poetry  and  to  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare?  Should  the  pupils  be  asked  to  read  at  sight? 
Should  the  first  reading  be  done  by  the  teacher  in  such  a way 
as  to  interpret  the  mood,  thought,  and  feeling?  Or  should  the  new 
material  be  discussed  sufficiently  for  the  pupils  to  understand  it,  and  the 
discussion  be  followed  by  a reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupils? 

No  doubt  most  teachers  will  use  all  three  methods  suggested  above, 
adapting  them  to  the  varied  attainments  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  material  under  discussion. 

Miss  Marjorie  Gullan,  Chairman  and  Director  of  Studies  of  the  Speech 
Institute,  London,  England,  in  her  very  able  and  stimulating  lecture  and 
demonstration  of  her  methods  of  teaching  choral  reading  last  year  in 
Toronto,  insisted  that  sight  reading  should  never  be  required  of  pupils. 
Her  contention  is  that  until  an  understanding  of  the  content  of  a given 
piece  is  attained,  pupils  are  merely  repeating  words,  words,  words.  Many 
times  during  the  lecture  she  stressed  this  point.  I inferred  that  in  general 
she  advocates  the  third  method,  a thorough  presentation  of  the  back- 
ground by  the  teacher,  a setting-forth  of  the  situation  to  arouse  interest, 
a discussion  of  the  content  to  promote  understanding;  then,  and  then 
only,  does  the  reading  begin.  The  teacher  reads  sometimes  to  make 
clear  the  situation,  sometimes  to  convey  the  mood  and  feeling,  which 
often  cannot  be  brought  out  in  any  other  way  save  by  lengthy  discussion 
and  analysis,  which  waste  time  and  may  kill  interest. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  magazine  English , published  by  the 
Oxford  Press,  the  Honourable  Henry  Littleton  writes  as  follows:  “La- 

mentably few  parents  have  thought  it  a duty  and  a joy  to  read  poetry 
aloud  to  their  children.  Yet  it  is  rare  for  that  method  to  fail  ( i.e . to 
awaken  a liking  for  poetry) ; and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  a love  of 
poetry  would  be  far  more  common  than  it  is  if  it  were  realized  that  poetry 
is  written  to  be  heard,  not  to  be  read  in  solitude.”  Is  it  not  a mistake  to 
say  that  the  teacher  should  not  use  this  most  effective  method  of  stimu- 
lating an  interest  in  poetry?  The  teaching  of  reading  will  be  infinitely 
easier,  and  will  require  much  less  time,  when  interest  has  been  aroused. 

Advocates  of  the  principle  of  pedagogy  which  stresses  the  idea  of 
stimulating  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil,  affirm  that  all  the  reading,  or 
at  least  the  first  oral  reading,  of  the  selections  in  literature  should  be  done 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  There  may  be  teachers  who  have  used  this 
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method  successfully;  the  writer  has  not  met  any  who  make  such  a claim. 
In  fact,  most  teachers  with  whom  she  has  discussed  the  question  do  not 
favour  it,  many  of  them  declaring  emphatically  that  certain  poems  have 
been  ruined  for  their  classes  by  an  unfortunate  initial  impression  con- 
veyed by  a pupil’s  reading.  One  teacher  who  had  striven  for  three  years 
to  use  this  method  in  all  of  her  English  classes,  felt  so  strongly  on  the 
subject  that  she  declared  that  rather  than  continue  to  present  literature 
in  this  way  she  would  ask  for  a change  of  time-table.  Fortunately,  no 
such  drastic  remedy  is  necessary.  Principals,  inspectors,  and,  we  may 
hope,  heads  of  departments  leave  to  each  teacher  the  problem  of  devising 
such  methods  as  may  be  used  with  success. 

Though  the  late  Inspector  Levan  some  years  ago  advocated  this 
method  strongly,  his  views  on  this  matter  had  been  modified  considerably 
before  his  last  visit  to  Humberside  Collegiate.  Addressing  the  teachers 
of  English,  he  remarked  that  he  found  many  teachers  who  preferred  to 
enlist  interest  in  a new  selection  in  literature  by  giving  a sympathetic 
and  interpretative  reading  themselves.  Commenting  on  methods,  he 
stated  that  in  no  subject  were  methods  such  an  individual  matter  as  in 
literature,  and  that  each  teacher  must  be  left  free  to  devise  such  as  could 
be  used  to  best  advantage. 

Suppose  we  consider  our  own  practice  in  this  matter  of  reading  to 
others.  How  many  of  us  read  aloud  at  sight?  Do  we  not  first  study  a 
selection,  determine  the  salient  points,  the  minor  details  and  arguments, 
decide  upon  the  point  of  chief  emphasis,  and,  most  important  of  all  in 
much  prose  and  in  all  poetry  and  drama,  the  mood  and  feeling  to  be  con- 
veyed. Personally,  the  writer  refuses  to  read  at  sight.  She  must  first 
understand  what  she  is  trying  to  express,  and  though  she  has  conscien- 
tiously tried  to  follow  the  other  plan,  it  has  not  been  easy  to  require  of 
her  students  something  which  she  refuses  to  do  herself. 

Is  it  not  the  practice  of  all  singers  to  study  their  songs  carefully  before 
singing  to  an  audience?  Which  of  them,  however  proficient,  would  sing 
lyrics  at  sight?  They  constantly  re-study  even  their  old  songs,  that  they 
may  render  them  with  freshness  and  vividness.  Actors,  too,  put  weeks, 
months,  and  even  years  of  study  on  Shakesperian  parts  before  producing 
the  work  in  public. 

The  writer  does  not  advocate  that  we  postpone  for  years,  months,  or 
even  weeks  the  reading  of  the  literature  selections  by  our  pupils.  She 
merely  emphasizes  the  absurdity  of  asking  them  to  perform  this  difficult 
task  at  sight.  To  read  badly,  or  even  tolerably  well  does  not  give  them 
an  increase  of  confidence,  and  it  bores  the  listeners,  and  results  in  an 
appalling  waste  of  time.  The  necessity  of  training  pupils  to  read  effec- 
tively, and  the  value  of  reading  as  a test  of  a pupil’s  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  prose,  poetry,  or  drama  cannot  be  denied;  but  the  danger 
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of  over-emphasizing  the  value  of  sight  reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
before  they  can  interpret  what  they  are  reading,  is  that  the  appreciation 
of  English  literature  may  be  sacrificed  to  mediocre  reading. 

Our  present  confusion  in  this  matter  may  be  explained  in  part,  as  I 
have  already  suggested,  by  the  fact  that  some  teachers  have  gone  to 
extremes  in  applying  the  principle  of  encouraging  the  activity  of  the 
pupils.  But  their  activity  needs  wise  direction  and  guidance,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  lessen  the  period 
of  amateur  blundering,  rather  than  to  give  their  activities  free  rein.  Two 
other  causes  may  be  indicated : the  abolition  of  reading  as  a distinct  sub- 
ject of  the  High  School  curriculum  when  the  Adolescent  School  Attend- 
ance Act  came  into  force;  and  in  some  places  at  least,  the  stressing  of 
silent  reading  to  the  sacrifice  of  oral  reading  in  the  public  schools.  Public 
school  teachers  in  Toronto  say  that  to-day  their  pupils  do  relatively  little 
oral  reading.  Consequently,  very  few  of  our  first  form  pupils  now  read 
well;  a few  read  fairly  well;  the  majority  read  badly,  showing  neither 
comprehension  nor  appreciation  of  what  they  are  reading.  It  is  a case 
of  “words,  words,  words”.  A little  investigation  shows  that  the  children 
who  read  well  come  from  homes  where  reading  has  been  encouraged. 
They  have  been  read  to,  and  have  read  much  themselves,  but  they  form 
a small  minority.  Practically  all  of  our  pupils,  however,  show  little 
command  of  correct  pronunciation,  the  result,  one  may  believe,  of  the 
neglect  of  oral  reading  in  the  public  schools.  A second  unfortunate  re- 
sult, and  a more  serious  one,  as  we  look  to  the  future,  is  that  the  graduates 
of  our  high  schools  have  not  received  an  adequate  training  in  reading. 
This  cannot  be  given,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  not  given,  in  colleges  and  in 
normal  schools,  and  the  teachers  now  graduating  from  these  institutions 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  technique  of  reading.  The  inadequacy  of 
silent  reading  as  a preparation  for  reading  aloud  should  be  obvious.  It 
is  possible  to  read  rapidly  for  comprehension,  and  no  one  gainsays  the 
value  of  such  effort,  but  it  cannot  replace  definite  training  in  oral  reading. 

The  reading  of  a play  by  Shakespeare  at  sight  in  such  a way  as  to 
afford  pleasure  to  the  listeners  is  impossible  except  for  the  more  advanced 
pupils  and  the  good  readers.  For  junior  students  difficulties  of  pronun- 
ciation and  the  involved  structure  of  many  sentences  result  in  stumbling, 
halting  reading,  valueless  to  the  reader  and  tiring  to  the  listeners.  Is  it 
not  better  for  the  teacher  first  to  awaken  interest  by  an  effective  reading 
of  the  scene,  act,  or  even  the  whole  play,  and  to  follow  this  with  sufficient 
explanation  or  discussion  of  the  text  to  clear  up  the  more  serious  diffi- 
culties? Certainly  in  every  lesson  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  read,  and 
a profitable  method  of  reviewing  an  act  or  a scene  is  to  have  it  read  aloud 
by  the  pupils,  each  taking  the  part  of  a particular  character,  as  far  as 
possible. 
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In  spite  of  a previous  contention  that  individual  methods  must  be 
developed  by  the  teacher,  a few  suggestions  as  to  method  may  not  come 
amiss.  Obviously  these  must  vary  in  the  different  years  and  with  differ- 
ent materials  of  study.  The  foundation  training  in  reading  should  be 
given  in  the  first  form,  and,  as  prose  is  easier  to  comprehend  and  to  read 
than  poetry,  it  should  be  studied  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  term.  After 
a selection  has  been  studied  as  literature,  the  oral  reading  of  all  members 
of  the  class  may  be  graded,  but  the  pupils  need  not  be  aware  of  this 
grading.  Since  prose  may  be  read  at  sight,  and  since  the  reading  should 
be  as  well  done  as  possible,  the  first  reading  should  be  done  by  the  best 
pupils.  Until  the  poorer  readers  develop  some  measure  of  ease,  they 
may  do  the  repetition  of  reading  incidental  to  a reading  lesson,  or  do  the 
reading  in  review  and  drill  work.  Easy  narrative  poetry  may  be  read 
at  sight  after  opportunity  for  silent  reading  has  been  given.  More  diffi- 
cult poems  should  be  studied  before  reading  is  required. 

In  preparation  for  the  reading  of  the  play  of  Shakespeare  in  the  winter 
term,  part  reading  of  short  plays  is  most  useful.  Ten  copies  of  any  good 
collection  of  modern  one-act  plays  will  suffice  for  this  work.  Parts  are 
assigned,  and  the  books  are  taken  home  that  the  play  may  be  prepared. 
Then  follows  a rehearsal,  after  school  hours,  sometimes  under  the  direction 
of  a pupil  with  some  power  of  leadership.  Each  member  of  a first  form 
class  reads  at  least  one  such  part.  The  pupils  are  then  able  to  read  a 
Shakespeare  play  in  parts,  either  after  the  play  has  been  studied,  or  after 
there  have  been  rehearsal  readings  prior  to  presentation  in  class.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a very  finished  performance  is  possible  in  class,  far 
from  it,  but  the  worst  of  the  blundering  will  have  been  eliminated,  and  a 
certain  measure  of  correctness  of  pronunciation  will  have  been  ensured. 
Such  practice  is  invaluable  in  helping  the  timid,  inarticulate  members 
of  a class  to  gain  confidence,  a feeling  which  will  not  develop  until 
they  can  read  well  enough  to  take  some  pride  in  their  performances. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  fourth  and  fifth  form  students  are  not 
asked  to  read  at  sight  until  they  feel  at  home  with  the  teacher  and  with 
each  other,  a condition  which  is  most  easily  developed  by  discussion  of 
the  work.  They  then  read  the  poem  under  consideration  in  order  to 
show  their  comprehension  and  interpretation  of  it.  As  the  work  pro- 
gresses, they  are  taught  how  to  study  a poem  for  themselves,  and  poems 
are  then  assigned  to  different  members  of  the  class,  who  discuss  and  inter- 
pret them  fully  before  the  class.  Such  treatment  always  begins  with  an 
interpretative  reading  by  the  pupil.  If  this  plan  is  followed,  no  poem  is 
read  badly,  and  many  of  them  are  read  admirably.  Unless  the  reading 
of  poetry  is  a joy  to  the  reader  and  a delight  to  the  listener,  it  might  better 
be  omitted.  Often  this  method  develops  the  students’  critical  powers 
and  stimulates  their  initiative  far  beyond  the  most  optimistic  expec- 
tations. 
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A paper  of  this  length  must  omit  many  important  phases  of  the 
problem.  Is  it  wise,  for  example,  to  require  self-conscious  adolescents, 
boys  especially,  to  read  lyric  poetry  when  they  are  at  a particularly 
awkward  stage  of  development?  They  are  inclined  to  regard  such  poetry 
as  so  much  mush,  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a youth  of  heroic  mould, 
and  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  making  fools  of  themselves  by  any  ex- 
pression of  emotion.  As  it  is  not  wise  to  permit  them  to  develop  into 
mere  auditors,  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  assignments  given  them  for 
oral  performance.  For  the  time  they  may  be  allowed  to  practice  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  narrative  verse,  the  presentation  of  matter- 
of-fact  material,  and  the  reading  of  minor  parts  in  the  plays.  Many 
things  may  be  safely  left  to  time,  but  the  attempt  to  force  self-conscious 
students  by  giving  them  tasks  beyond  their  mental  and  emotional  powers, 
instead  of  leading  them  gradually  to  more  difficult  things,  only  intensifies 
the  diffidence  and  confusion. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  good  reading,  however  desirable  it  may  be, 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a means  to  an  end.  Let  us  use  it  as  a tool  with 
which  to  assist  students  to  self-realization  and  self-confidence;  let  us  re- 
member that  we  are  not  teaching  reading,  but  that  we  are  teaching  boys 
and  girls  to  be  self-reliant  and  expressive.  It  is  well  to  have  a goal  in 
view;  it  is  not  wise  to  start  from  the  goal. 


Brittany 

MADELINE  H.  L,AKE* 

Collegiate  Institute,  Fort  William,  Ont. 

TO  CANADIANS  the  name  of  Brittany  recalls  the  courageous  navi- 
gator, Jacques  Cartier,  who  just  four  hundred  and  two  years  ago 
left  the  north  Breton  seaport  of  St.  Malo  to  sail  for  Canada.  Brit- 
tany, the  most  northwesterly  section  of  France,  was  for  many  years  an 
independent  province;  but  shortly  before  the  discovery  of  Canada  it  had 
been  brought  into  union  with  the  French  crown  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Duchess  Anne  to  the  King  of  France,  Charles  VIII.  This  part  of  France 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  many  places  the  coast- 
line is  very  rugged  and  rocky — a coast-line  which  resembles  the  north  of 
Scotland  rather  than  the  rest  of  France.  Here  the  waves  dash  ceaselessly 
against  the  rocky  shore,  and  break  in  white  spray.  So  rough  is  it  even 
in  the  interior  that  one  wonders  at  times  how  agriculture  can  be  carried 

*The  author  of  this  article  spent  several  summers  in  Brittany,  where  she  taught 
English  to  the  children  of  a French  family. 
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on.  Little  marvel  is  it  that  this  is  the  land  of  the  menhir  and  the  dolmen, 
those  huge,  ancient  monoliths  about  whose  origin  no  one  is  certain,  but 
whose  uncarved  majesty  can  still  be  seen  in  the  collection  at  Carnac,  the 
French  town  corresponding  to  our  English  Stonehenge. 

Usually  one  imagines  that  in  France,  a country  about  the  size  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  but  whose  population  is  forty  million,  there  cannot 
be  a square  inch  of  ground  to  spare,  that  all  must  be  either  highly  culti- 
vated or  at  least  divided  into  large  cities.  Brittany  removes  that  illusion 
immediately.  Here  are  many  large  estates,  partly  cultivated,  partly  left 
as  woods  and  forests  or  even  pasture  lands.  Doubtless  much  of  this  is 
land  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Brittany,  now  turned  into  huge 
summer  residences  owned  by  the  more  prosperous  members  of  the  upper 
class  of  France.  However,  do  not  imagine  that  Brittany  is  all  waste  land. 
Some  of  the  best  farming  in  all  France  is  done  here.  Apples  are  culti- 
vated for  cider,  the  national  drink  of  the  Bretons.  Here,  too,  horse- 
raising and  dairying  are  important  industries. 

To  many  this  province  is  known  through  Loti’s  Pecheurs  d'Islande 
as  the  land  of  brave  fishermen,  men  who  for  many  months  in  the  year 
spend  their  lives  on  the  sea.  One  cannot  go  anywhere  in  the  province 
without  realizing  how  important  a part  the  fishing  industry  plays  in  the 
life  of  these  people.  Let  us  indulge  in  an  excursion  on  the  Gulf  of 
Morbihan,  that  small  inland  sea  which  for  beauty  of  scenery  almost  sur- 
passes our  Thousand  Islands.  Here  you  will  see  vessel  after  vessel  de- 
signed solely  for  fishing — large  boats  with  immense  reddish  brown  sails, 
for  catching  tuna  fish;  smaller  boats  from  which  lobster  traps  are  set, 
they  too  with  reddish  sails ; and  still  smaller  boats  with  vivid  blue,  orange, 
or  yellow  sails.  Add  to  this  the  gaily  coloured  costumes  of  the  men 
themselves,  and  you  will  realize  what  a delightful  view  a trip  on  the  gulf 
presents.  Unfortunately,  not  all  their  fishing  expeditions  take  place  in 
the  peaceful  Golfe  de  Morbihan.  In  times  of  great  tempest  many  of  the 
fishermen  visit  distant  shores  from  which  they  never  return.  Little 
wonder  that  in  the  church  of  each  tiny  fishing  village  one  finds  a boat 
suspended  from  the  roof — this  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time  and 
carried  in  procession  to  beg  God’s  mercy  in  sparing  the  lives  of  the  parish- 
ioners engaged  in  such  dangerous  tasks. 

If  you  would  see  the  true  Breton,  do  not  visit  Dinard  or  Dinan;  go  to 
the  smaller  places  where  you  will  find  him  unspoiled  by  “tourisme”. 
The  greatest  charm  of  Brittany  (in  the  country  districts  at  least,  for  in 
the  cities  it  is  fast  disappearing)  is  the  picturesque  costume  still  worn  by 
many  of  the  people.  The  Breton  costume  for  women  is  a black  dress, 
quite  tight  at  the  waist,  with  a very  full  skirt.  It  is  made  of  alternate 
bands  of  satin  and  velvet.  The  neck  and  sleeves  are  edged  with  narrow 
lace;  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck  is  a collar  about  three  inches  wide, 
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fashioned  of  very  fine,  hand-made  lace.  Over  this  dress  is  worn  an  apron, 
which  may  be  made  of  silk  or  velvet,  or  nowadays  even  of  georgette. 
Some  of  these  aprons  are  a marvel  to  behold  with  their  exquisite  em- 
broidery, cutwork  designs,  or  little  ruffles.  The  wearer  has  free  scope  in 
her  choice  of  colour  and  design.  The  distinctive  part  of  the  costume  is, 
however,  neither  the  dress  nor  the  apron,  but  the  “coiffe”,  or  head-dress. 
This  varies  according  to  the  district  from  which  the  wearer  comes.  Each 
town  with  its  surrounding  country  has  a particular  design  for  the  ‘ ‘coiffe”. 
Some  fit  quite  flatly  on  the  head,  are  turned  back  slightly  at  the  front, 
and,  while  made  of  net,  are  edged  with  lace.  Others  are  made  entirely 
of  lace,  and  stand  up  quite  high  on  the  head.  Many  of  these  have  a 
ribbon — blue,  pink,  or  even  black — running  along  the  front  and  falling 
in  two  streamers  at  the  back.  Others  look  like  a small  edition  of  a 
bishop’s  mitre.  Still  others  are  bonnet-shaped,  with  the  lace  falling 
loosely  to  the  shoulders.  Formerly  the  men’s  costumes  were  almost  as 
brilliant  as  those  of  the  women — bright  red  blouses  under  vests  of  black, 
and  white  balloon-like  trousers.  Now,  however,  they  are  of  a sombre 
black,  relieved  only  by  silver  or  gold  coloured  buttons  and  a velvet  collar. 
The  hats  are  broad-brimmed  felts,  trimmed  with  a wide  band  of  velvet 
which  falls  in  two  streamers  at  the  back. 

The  houses  in  which  these  people  live  are  almost  as  quaint  and  de- 
lightful as  their  costumes.  A Breton  peasant’s  home  is  a thickly-white- 
washed, thatched  cottage.  The  interior  consists  of  a single  room,  one 
wall  of  which  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  a huge  fireplace.  In  the  cool 
weather  the  inhabitants  actually  sit  inside  the  fire  place,  on  chairs  placed 
at  both  sides  of  the  fire.  The  floor  of  the  cottage  is  covered  with  either 
mud  or  flagstones.  In  order  that  the  members  of  the  household  may 
have  some  privacy  on  retiring,  the  Bretons  sleep  in  what  are  called  lits 
clos  or  lits  mi-clos.  The  lit  clos  is  a bed  which  closely  resembles  a cup- 
board. Into  this  the  occupant  may  creep  and  lock  himself.  The  only 
air  which  can  possibly  reach  him  enters  through  tiny  carvings  in  the 
front  of  the  bed.  The  lit  mi-clos  cannot  be  locked  as  can  the  lit  clos , but 
across  the  front  of  it  a curtain  is  pulled  and  the  sleeper  retires  behind  it. 
Again  a tiny  amount  of  air  enters  through  the  carvings,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  at  the  sides  of  the  curtains.  Fortunately  this  lack  of  air  does  not 
seem  to  impair  the  health  of  the  Bretons. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Brittany  are  the  most  devoutly 
religious  of  all  the  French.  Everywhere  along  the  roads  one  finds  cruci- 
fixes erected.  Some  of  these  are  very  elaborate,  portraying  not  only  the 
Christ,  but  also  the  two  thieves,  and  even  the  whole  crowd  gathered  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Because  of  their  piety,  the  pardon  or  religious 
festival  commemorating  the  anniversary  of  a saint  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  Breton  ceremonies.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  pardon  takes 
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place  at  Ste.  Anne  d’Auray.  To  it  come  people  from  all  parts  of  Brittany 
— in  these  modern  times  in  buses  or  automobiles,  formerly  walking  or  in 
carriages.  This  pardon  is  celebrated  on  the  Feast  of  Ste.  Anne  (patron 
saint  of  Brittany),  July  26.  The  pilgrims  arrive  the  evening  before  and 
take  part  in  a torch-light  procession.  Next  morning  masses  are  said  at 
all  hours,  beginning  at  six  and  ending  with  high  mass  at  eleven.  In  the 
afternoon  at  2.30,  before  the  steps  of  the  Scala  Sancta,  vespers  are  sung. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  scene.  Up  the  steps  of  the 
Scala  Sancta  the  choir  is  arranged.  Directly  in  front  of  it  on  a raised 
platform  sit  the  church  dignitaries  in  their  brightly  coloured  robes — the 
cardinal  with  his  long  red  train  and  robe,  other  members  of  the  hierarchy 
in  purple  and  black  with  white  surplices.  In  front  of  the  clergy  sit  or 
stand  the  pilgrims,  most  of  them  in  their  native  costumes.  After  the 
singing  of  vespers,  the  procession  begins.  In  it,  led  by  the  clergy,  march 
all  the  faithful  pilgrims,  a crucifier  from  each  city  and  village,  and  a 
standard  bearer  for  each  Breton  society.  From  the  Scala  Sancta  to  the 
Cenotaph  (almost  a mile)  they  march,  singing  the  hymn  to  Sainte  Anne. 

Sainte  Anne,  bonne  mere, 

Toi  que  nous  implorons, 

Entends  notre  priere, 

Et  benis  tes  Bretons. 

At  the  Cenotaph,  after  the  blessing  of  the  rosaries  and  other  religious 
objects,  the  benediction  is  pronounced  by  the  Cardinal. 

A wedding  in  Brittany  is  also  quite  distinctive.  The  ceremony  lasts 
about  two  days,  days  spent  chiefly  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  food  is 
cooked  in  stoves  set  out  in  the  open.  To  the  bride  and  groom  are  offered 
Breton  cakes,  which  taste  very  much  like  short  bread,  and  on  which  is 
written  in  icing,  “Bonheur  aux  maries”.  After  the  ceremony  the  bride 
and  groom  go  among  the  guests,  and  at  times  join  in  the  dancing  which 
takes  place  in  the  public  square  or  in  front  of  the  church.  The  dancers 
are  accompanied  by  the  musical  instrument  known  as  the  “biniou”,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Scottish  bagpipes.  Joining  little  fingers,  the  dancers 
go  round  in  a joyful  circle. 

Not  only  have  the  Bretons  distinctive  costumes  and  customs,  but 
their  language  (not  a dialect)  does  not  in  any  way  resemble  French. 
Rather  it  is  a Celtic  language,  akin  to  Gaelic  and  Welsh,  very  difficult  to 
learn,  and,  like  other  Celtic  languages,  spoken  rather  than  written.  The 
more  one  sees  of  the  Breton  people,  the  more  one  realizes  what  a separate 
race  they  are.  Although  they  are  certainly  French  and  uphold  the  tradi- 
tions of  France,  yet  in  many  respects  they  are  a people  sufficient  unto 
themselves,  “Frangais — oui,  mais  Breton  avant  tout.”  Those  of  us  who 
are  of  Irish  or  Scotch  ancestry  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  are  rather 
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akin  to  us.  However,  even  to  those  who  are  not  of  Celtic  origin  the 
Bretons  have  much  charm  and  interest — an  Old  World  people  in  an  Old 
World  setting,  remote  from  standardized  modern  life. 


A Chapter  for  a Book  of  Roman  Snobs 

H.  BENNETT 

Professor  of  Latin,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto 


{Being  part  of  a paper  read  to  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South , at  Cleveland , April  9 , 1936) 

SOME  day  I am  going  to  write  a Book  of  Roman  Snobs.  It  will  be 
mainly  a work  of  personal  satisfaction,  and  my  list  is  already  fairly 
long,  but  I trust  I am  not  narrow-minded  in  my  animosities,  so 
further  nominations  will  be  cheerfully  received. 

Take  Romulus  for  example.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  refuse  his  meed  of 
honour  to  the  founder  of  the  eternal  city,  but  pace  vel  Romuli  vel  Quirini , 
I say  he  was  a snob.  It  is  all  very  well  for  an  ambitious  young  man  to 
build  a wall  and  take  a pride  in  his  work,  but  when  he  assumes  such  high 
and  infallible  airs  that  he  kills  his  own  brother  to  demonstrate  the  fate 
in  store  for  all  who  overleap  his  parapet,  he  qualifies  to  lead  my  list  of 
Roman  snobs. 

Horatius  will  be  my  next.  He  gave  an  exhibition  of  what  a right- 
eously indignant  snob  will  do  to  a woman  who  dares  to  weep  for  a lover 
slain  while  championing  his  city-state  against  Rome’s  unprovoked 
aggression. 

Further  examples  come  readily  to  mind,  but  this  will  perhaps  suffice 
to  explain  the  kind  of  book  I have  in  mind.  Let  me,  therefore,  come  now 
directly  to  the  particular  chapter  which  I should  like  to  offer  for  your 
present  consideration;  the  case  of  the  snob  Aeneas. 

Every  time  I read  the  Aeneid  through,  and  I have  done  it  fairly  often, 
I admire  the  poem  more  and  its  hero  less.  Not  just  for  the  way  he 
treated  Dido,  though  that  was  bad  enough.  Yet  one  may  condone  his 
conduct  on  the  grounds  of  Duty’s  stern  voice  and  Love  that  is  cruel  to 
be  kind ; or  one  can  justify  it  by  pleading  the  literary  necessity  for  sowing 
seeds  of  hate  in  Carthage;  or  one  can  ignore  it  by  shrugging  one’s  shoul- 
ders and  murmuring  in  sophisticated  French,  autres  temps , autres  moeurs. 
One  can  even  forgive  it,  especially  if  one  be  a woman,  for  cads  have  often 
been  forgiven.  But  neither  in  literature  nor  life  can  one  condone,  justify, 
or  forgive  a hero  who  is  a snob. 
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“I  am  Aeneas  the  Good”,  he  complacently  announces  as  he  introduces 
himself  to  Dido.  This  should  have  been  enough  to  put  her  on  her  guard. 
But  it  wasn’t,  so  he  proceeds  to  show  that  he  isn’t.  Defend  his  conduct 
as  you  will,  the  snobbishness  of  his  own  defence  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
“Never,  O Queen,  will  I deny  that  thou  hast  deserved  of  me  the  utmost 
that  thou  canst  set  forth  in  speech.”  True,  and  fair  enough.  “Nor  shall 
I be  sorry  to  remember  Elissa  as  long  as  I have  memory  of  myself,  while 
breath  still  sways  these  limbs.”  Here  is  healing  balm  for  broken  hearts. 
Whenever  in  the  lonely  years  ahead  she  feels  that  life  is  futile,  she  may 
cheer  herself  with  the  reflection  that  the  great  and  good  Aeneas  still  does 
not  regret  the  hours  he  spent  in  her  arms.  “I  never  held  out  the  bride- 
groom’s torch  nor  entered  such  a compact.”  True,  but  only  a snob  would 
remind  her  of  it . “ Italiam  non  sponte  sequor.  ’ ’ He  is  sorry  he  has  to  pursue 
his  mission.  It  costs  him  a struggle  to  obey  the  divine  behest,  and  he 
must  crush  the  bitter  anguish  in  his  heart.  Yes,  but  for  whom  is  he  so 
sorry?  Quite  clearly  for  himself.  It’s  a hard  road  that  the  Man  of 
Destiny  must  travel,  and  for  the  son  of  Venus  to  be  compelled  to  tear 
himself  away  from  love’s  soft  dalliance  is  cause  enough  for  tears — of  self- 
pity.  Dido’s  emotional  outburst  is  just  one  of  those  trials  that  a Man 
with  a Mission  has  to  endure,  and  his  chief  concern  regarding  her  is  to 
make  his  escape  without  another  scene.  So  while  the  “soul-racked  queen 
never  sinks  into  slumber  nor  draws  the  night  into  eyes  or  heart”,  Aeneas 
slips  away  to  his  ship  and  prepares  to  fortify  his  resolution  with  a good 
night’s  sleep. 

But  let  us,  too,  take  leave  of  Dido.  Perhaps  she  put  her  spell  upon 
the  poet  and  made  him  unfair  to  his  hero.  Perhaps  her  sorrows  still 
wring  the  heart  and  warp  the  judgment.  Let  us  go  with  Aeneas  to  Italy 
and  observe  him  on  the  field  of  battle;  there  we  shall  surely  see  him  as 
the  poet  meant  him  to  be.  The  gallant  Lausus  has  just  rushed  in  to  save 
his  wounded  father  from  the  death-blow  which  the  hand  of  Aeneas  is 
raised  to  deal.  He  succeeds  in  staying  the  blow  and  in  covering  the  older 
man’s  retreat.  Aeneas  chides  and  threatens,  but  the  lad  none  the  less 
rushes  madly  on.  Then  “wrath  rises  higher  in  the  Dardan  leader’s  heart, 
and  the  Fates  pluck  the  last  threads  of  life  for  Lausus;  for  Aeneas  drives 
his  sword  sheer  through  the  lad’s  body  and  buries  it  to  the  hilt.”  Yet 
the  look  on  that  dying  face  moved  Anchises’  son  to  pity,  as  the  likeness 
of  his  own  filial  love  rose  before  his  mind.  “What  now,  unhappy  boy,” 
he  cries,  “shall  the  good  Aeneas  give  thee  for  these  thy  glories?  What 
gift  worthy  of  so  great  a heart?  The  arms  in  which  thou  didst  delight 
keep  for  thine  own;  and,  if  that  is  any  care  to  thee,  thy  body  I give  back 
to  the  shades  and  ashes  of  thy  sires.  Yet  with  this  thought,  unhappy 
lad,  shalt  thou  solace  thy  sad  death ; thou  fallest  by  the  hand  of  the  great 
Aeneas.”  One  can  only  hope  that  Lausus  was  already  dead. 
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Let  us  try  again.  The  end  of  the  unequal  conflict  is  now  approaching. 
The  Fates  are  closing  in  upon  Turnus.  A compact  has  been  made  that 
the  issue  shall  be  decided  by  single  combat  between  Aeneas  and  the 
Rutulian  prince,  but,  before  this  duel  can  begin,  the  truce  is  broken  and 
a whizzing  arrow  sped  by  an  unknown  hand  wounds  the  Trojan  leader. 
At  this  point  no  reader  has  ever  felt  alarm.  A confirmed  romanticist  may 
perhaps  have  entertained  a fleeting  hope  that  the  good  and  great  Aeneas 
is  about  to  go  to  his  reward,  leaving  the  way  clear  for  Lavinia  to  marry 
the  youthful  Turnus  with  whom  she  is  obviously  in  love.  But  such  a 
hope  must  ever  have  been  short-lived.  Every  reader  knows  only  too  well 
that  the  whizz  of  the  arrow  is  the  cue  for  Venus.  She  will  wrap  him  in  a 
cloud,  give  him  cure  and  comfort,  and  will  presently  set  him  forth  at  the 
most  opportune  time  and  place,  courageous  in  a fresh  conviction  of  his 
divine  invincibility.  Virgil’s  genius  saves  the  present  intervention  from 
banality.  He  interests  us  in  the  dittany  stalk  that  grows  in  Crete  with 
downy  leaves  and  purple  flower,  which  the  wild  goats  crop  to  heal  their 
wounds  when  winged  arrows  have  lodged  in  their  flank.  Aeneas,  of 
course,  is  quickly  restored  by  this  sovereign  remedy  and  comes  forth  in 
eagerness  to  renew  the  fray.  He  puts  on  his  shield  and  buckler  (the  im- 
penetrable armour  made  for  him  by  the  all-powerful  God  of  Fire),  and 
with  fresh  assurance  in  his  heart  that  the  dice  of  the  gods  are  all  loaded 
in  his  favour,  clasps  the  boy  Ascanius  in  his  armed  embrace  and  cries: 
“My  son,  learn  valour  from  me  and  true  toil;  fortune  from  others.”  If 
only  he  had  accompanied  this  sententious  piece  of  advice  with  the  surrep- 
titious lowering  of  an  eyelid,  one  might  write  him  down  merely  as  a 
humbug.  But  there’s  no  trace  of  a wink,  so  we  have  no  choice  ; he  stands 
convicted  as  a snob. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  worst  about  Aeneas.  Even  a snob  may,  in 
literature,  arouse  a certain  pleasure  in  the  reader,  provided  he  is  a realistic 
and  consistent  snob.  Aeneas  is  not.  In  the  few  episodes  which  I have 
presented  he  is  interestingly  intolerable,  but  taken  by  and  large  in  the 
poem  as  a whole  he  is  insipidly  impossible.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a purely 
subjective  judgment,  and  I have  no  quarrel  with  any  who  find  themselves 
able  to  render  a more  favourable  verdict.  In  case,  however,  there  may 
be  in  my  audience  others  who,  like  myself,  in  deference  to  Virgil  have  hesi- 
tated to  be  honest  about  Aeneas,  let  me  briefly  try  to  make  it  clear  that 
one  may  be  thoroughly  disappointed  in  the  hero  while  yielding  to  none 
in  admiration  for  the  poet.  With  apologists  for  Virgil’s  skill  in  character- 
ization I have  no  patience.  His  Turnus  I would  not  hesitate  to  match 
with  the  Homeric  Hector.  Mezentius,  that  contemptor  divum , who  for 
all  his  cruelty  and  arrogance,  yet  loves  his  son  and  his  horse,  and  knows 
how  to  die  with  dignity,  is  for  me  as  fine  a creation  as  anything  in  the  epic 
field.  The  masterpiece,  however,  of  Virgil’s  art,  and  the  complete  vindi- 
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cation  of  his  creative  power  is  Dido,  peerless  among  the  heroines  of  ancient 
literature.  If,  then,  Aeneas  is  a failure,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  due 
to  Virgil’s  lack  of  characterizing  skill,  but  rather  to  his  conception  of  the 
relative  importance  of  objectives. 

To  my  mind,  Aeneas  is  impossible  because  the  poet  felt  the  necessity 
of  making  him  too*many  things.  In  the  first  place  he  must  be  an  Homeric 
warrior.  Tradition  and  the  poet’s  ambition  to  be  a Roman  Homer  re- 
quired it.  Yet  no  single  Homeric  model  will  suffice,  for  Aeneas  must  be 
an  Odysseus  in  the  first  half  and  an  Achilles  in  the  second  half  of  the  poem. 
He  must  also  be  the  primitive  ancestor  of  the  Julian  family,  with  all  the 
simple  virtues  of  ancient  Rome,  while  at  the  same  time  clearly  fore- 
shadowing the  political  wisdom  of  a descendant  destined  in  a distant  age 
to  rule  an  empire  from  the  world’s  greatest  and  most  sophisticated  city. 
Moreover,  he  must  conform  to  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Homeric 
age,  and  yet,  anticipating  the  doubts  and  dogmas  of  twelve  centuries, 
must  reconcile  superstition  with  philosophy,  and  furnish  a model  for  the 
reconstruction  of  a Roman  state  religion  in  a generation  that  had  followed 
strange,  seductive  gods,  or  felt  the  need  of  none.  A realistic  fighter  and 
a romantic  adventurer;  a rugged  old  Roman  and  a courtly  prince;  a 
strict  fundamentalist  and  an  eclectic  philosopher:  no  man  can  be  all  this, 
even  in  a poem,  and  so  I say  that  Aeneas  is  impossible.  I must  maintain, 
however,  that  Virgil  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  preferred  to  sacrifice 
the  unity  of  his  hero  rather  than  relinquish  any  part  of  his  purpose. 

It  was,  I think,  a further  complication  of  this  comprehensive  purpose 
that  made  the  Trojan  a snob.  Aeneas  has  this  in  common  with  Romulus, 
Horatius,  and  a host  of  other  Roman  heroes,  that  all  are  creations  of  a 
literary  propaganda  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of  a national  super- 
iority complex.  “My  nation  is  a chosen  people,  destined  to  rule  the 
world.  The  fates  are  written;  the  gods  are  with  us;  not  of  our  own 
accord  we  follow  on.”  Such  is  the  formula  on  which  a national  ego  may 
be  nourished.  Roman  literature  began  to  flourish  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Roman  state,  more  or  less  against  its  will,  found  itself  embarked  upon 
the  stream  of  conquest.  Ennius  probably  gave  out  the  theme,  and  the 
prose  annalists  took  up  the  strain.  Virgil  is  its  great  apostle.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  Aeneid  is  an  epic,  not  of  man’s  struggle  with  man,  but 
of  the  irresistible  march  of  inexorable  fate.  Within  such  a framework 
there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  character  portrayal.  Aeneas  becomes 
a machine;  Dido,  Turnus,  and  Mezentius  the  unfortunate  but  futile 
creatures  that  get  in  its  way.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  squeamish  it 
ought  to  be  made  clear  that  such  Ethiopians  are  in  any  case  a menace  to 
civilization,  and  the  world  is  much  better  rid  of  them.  Some  critics  have 
held  that  this  is  really  what  Virgil  meant;  that  Dido  symbolizes  selfish- 
ness, Turnus  violence,  and  Mezentius  blasphemy,  and  that  the  reader 
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should  thrill  with  satisfaction  as  the  souls  of  these  deadly  sinners  pass 
indignant  to  the  shades.  To  me,  however,  it  seems  that  the  Aeneid  was 
saved  from  mediocrity  precisely  because  the  poet  refused  to  leave  it  at 
that.  In  the  portrayal  of  Dido,  Mezentius,  and  Turnus  he  permits  his 
humanity  to  rise  above  his  thesis,  and  shows  what  his  genius  unfettered 
could  achieve.  Aeneas,  too,  for  a time,  is  reasonably  free  and  human, 
but  at  the  middle  of  Book  IV  the  poet  is  compelled  to  shorten  up  the 
chain  and  from  that  point  forward  the  hero  is  intolerable.  But  so  was 
the  Roman  egotism  and  snobbishness  which  inspired  the  conception. 
Perhaps,  in  that  sense,  Aeneas  is  a better  characterization  than  Virgil 
intended. 


^According  to  Cocker” 

THE  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  RENWICK  RIDDELL 
Court  of  Appeal,  Ontario 

EDWARD  COCKER  is  the  only  arithmetician  to  give  to  the  English 
language  a new  phrase,  “according  to  Cocker”.  Apparently,  he 
was  a Northampton  man,  born  in  1631;  but  he  made  his  home  in 
London,  where  he  taught  arithmetic  and  writing  and  took  in  boarders. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  engraver  and  scrivener  at  one  period  of  his  life. 
Later  he  removed  to  Northampton,  and  died  at  a comparatively  early 
age  in  1675. 

He  published  several  books  on  calligraphy  and  some  other  works, 
including,  perhaps,  a Historico-P oetical  English  Dictionary  of  Proper 
Names.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  (one  might  say,  solely 
known)  is  the  famous  Arithmetick,  posthumously  published  by  John 
Hawkins,  Writing  Master,  who  probably  succeeded  him  in  the  school 
“near  St.  George’s  Church  in  Southwark”,  which  he  had  founded. 
According  to  Hawkins,  Cocker  declined  to  publish  his  Arithmetick  “for 
Reasons  best  known  to  himself’  ’ , but  after  his  death  a copy  fell  accidentally 
into  the  hands  of  Hawkins,  and  he  “thought  it  not  convenient  to  smother 
a Work  of  so  considerable  a Moment”.  Accordingly,  he  gave  it  to  the 
world. 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  celebrated  Augustus  de  Morgan  in  his 
well-known  Arithmetical  Books  brings  forward  plausible  evidence  that 
Hawkins  was  the  real  author  himself.  The  evidence  is,  to  my  mind,  by 
no  means  conclusive;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  matter  is  still  subjudice. 
De  Morgan  is  more  convincing  in  his  contention  that  Hawkins  was  the 
real  author  of  the  Dictionary , above  mentioned,  which  he  published  in 
Cocker’s  name. 
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The  Arithmetick , licensed  by  Roger  L’Estrange  in  1677,  was  first 
published  in  1678.  Including  Scottish  and  Irish  editions,  there  are  some 
112  editions  known.  Copies  are  constantly  turning  up  in  second-hand 
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bookshops  and  are  found  in  nearly  every  large  library.  The  library  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  for  example,  has  35  editions. 

De  Morgan,  in  his  book  above  mentioned,  attributes  the  popularity 
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of  the  Arithmetick  to  the  expression  ‘ ‘according  to  Cocker”,  used  in 
Arthur  Murphy’s  farce,  The  Apprentice.  This  play  was  produced  in 
Drury  Lane,  January  2nd,  1756;  but  at  least  fifty  editions  were  published 
before  that  date. 

The  writer  has  before  him  a copy  of  Cocker’s  Arithmetic  which  he 
gave  to  the  Riddell  Canadian  Library  at  Osgoode  Hall.  It  is  a 12mo 
of  191  pages,  bound  in  contemporary  calf,  and  closing  with  the  pious 
Laus  Deo  Soli.  Its  title  page  is  reproduced  above. 

Opposite  the  title  page  is  a portrait  of  Cocker,  and  underneath  it 
Sutton  Nicholl’s  laudatory  lines: 

“Ingenious  Cocker  (Now  to  Rest,  thou  ’rt  gone) 

No  Art  can  Show  thee  fully  but  thine  Own — 

Thy  rare  Arithmetick  alone  can  show 

Th’  vast  Sums  of  thanks  we  for  thy  Labour  owe.” 

Cocker’s  Proem  or  Preface,  “casting  this  my  Arithmetical  Mite  into 
the  public  Treasury”,  says: 

“Seven  Sciences  supremely  excellent, 

Are  the  chief  Stars  in  Wisdom's  Firmament: 

Whereof  Arithmetick  is  one,  whose  Worth 
The  Beams  of  Profits  and  Delights  shine  forth; 

This  crowns  the  rest,  This  makes  Man’s  Mind  compleat; 

This  treats  of  Numbers,  and  of  This  we  treat.” 

He  ends  by  saying,  that  “This  Arithmetick  ingenuously  observed,” 
the  result  will  be: 

“ Zoilus  and  Momus , lie  you  down  and  die, 

For  these  Inventions  your  whole  force  defie.”  (Why,  I do  not  see.) 

A certificate  follows  from  John  Collens,  F.R.S.,  and  a number  of  others. 
We  then  reach  the  arithmetic  proper. 

I do  not  propose  to  treat  the  contents  at  length,  for  they  are  much 
like  those  of  the  Arithmetic  of  the  Irish  National  Series,  familiar  to  an 
earlier  generation  of  Canadians.  Alligation,  medial  and  alternate,  and 
single  and  double  position  are  all  included. 

I am  wholly  unable  to  understand  de  Morgan’s  criticisms  that  this 
book  is  inferior  to  earlier  works  and  owes  its  popularity  to  persistent 
puffing,  rather  than  to  its  merits.  I find  it  a plain,  clear,  and  reasonably 
complete  treatise  on  its  subject,  far  superior  in  educative  value  to 
Recorde’s  or  any  other  arithmetic  of  the  times.  When  it  is  compared 
to  the  Arithmetic  of  the  Irish  National  Series,  enough  is  said  for  those 
who  were  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Upper  Canada,  when  that 
series  was  in  use. 
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Maximum  Density  of  Water  and  Thermal 
Stratification  of  Lake  Water 

V.  N.  BRUCE 

Glebe  Collegiate  Institute,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

THE  anomalous  expansion  of  water  has  been  investigated  by  many 
physicists  in  many  ways.  Good  summaries  of  their  methods  and 
results  may  be  found  in  such  texts  as  Preston’s  “Theory  of  Heat” 
or  Stewart  and  Satterly’s  “Text  Book  of  Heat”. 

The  apparatus  described  by  Thos.  Hope  in  1805  is  commonly  used 
in  schools.  It  has  a good  many  disadvantages,  of  which  several  may  be 
noted.  (1)  As  a demonstration  it  takes  a full  class  period.  There  is 
little  for  the  class  to  see,  and  yet  under  present  conditions  of  teaching  it 
can  hardly  be  given  as  a class  experiment.  (2)  It  is  not  intended  to  be 
an  accurate  method  of  determining  the  temperature  of  maximum  density. 
When  carried  out  in  a warm  room,  especially  if  the  cylinder  is  metallic 
and  the  bottom  part  is  not  wrapped  with  a good  insulator,  sufficient  heat 
is  absorbed  to  keep  the  bottom  temperature  well  above  4°C.  The  writer 
found  that  on  cooling  outdoors  on  a cold  winter  day  the  surface  tempera- 
ture began  to  fall  almost  at  once  and  the  bottom  temperature  went  well 
below  4°C.  The  rate  of  change  of  density  with  change  of  temperature  in 
the  vicinity  of  4°C.  is  very  slight.  (3)  The  student  may  conclude  that 
the  experiment  is  meant  to  duplicate  natural  conditions  of  cooling  in  lakes, 
whereas  neither  the  method  nor  the  result  is  at  all  like  those  of  nature. 

As  an  alternative  the  dilatometer  may  be  used.  This  method  is  also 
slow,  since  it  must  be  slowly  done  to  be  valid.  It  should  also  be  clearly 
recognized  that  the  volume  contraction  of  a glass  vessel  from  6°C.  to  4°C. 
more  than  equals  the  expansion  of  the  contained  water.  Therefore, 
unless  a constant  volume  dilatometer  is  used  the  temperature  of  maximum 
apparent  density  should  be  6°C. 

Another  method  which  the  writer  has  found  useful  makes  use  of  a 
float.  A broken  hydrometer  is  sealed  off  and  weighted  first  with  copper 
wire  and  finally  by  the  addition  of  little  pieces  of  plasticine,  until  it  just 
comes  to  the  surface  in  water  at  4°C.  The  class  sees  this  placed  first  in 
a tall  glass  cylinder  full  of  water  which  has  been  brought  to  0°C.  by  the 
stirring  in  of  snow.  The  float  sinks,  but  if  the  water  is  warmed  by  stirring 
in  a little  tap  water,  it  rises  when  the  water  is  at  4°C.  If  more  warm 
water  is  added,  the  float  will  sink.  This  demonstration  takes  perhaps  ten 
minutes,  but  the  float  must  be  carefully  prepared  each  time  before  use. 
The  principle  is  readily  grasped,  and  Hope’s  experiment  may  simply  be 
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A guide  to  the  best  books  of  all  nations  and  an 
intimate  glimpse  into  the  lives  and  times  of 
the  world’s  greatest  writers. 

GREAT  WORKS  OF  ART  AND  WHAT 
MAKES  THEM  GREAT.  $2.49 

By  F.  W.  Ruckstall. 

The  principles  upon  which  art  should  be  judged. 
A common-sense  view  of  paintings  and  sculpture  to  impart  joy  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  layman. 

GREAT  WORKS  OF  MUSIC.  $1.98 

By  Philip  Goepp. 

Concise  and  readable  interpretation  of  80 
pieces  of  orchestral  music  including  the 
finest  work  of  thirty-seven  composers,  both 
classical  and  modern.  For  the  concert  goer 
and  the  listener-in.  Three  volumes  in  one. 

STORIES  OF  THE  GREAT  OPERAS 
AND  THEIR  COMPOSERS.  $1.98 

By  Ernest  Newman. 

All  one  needs  to  enjoy  the  opera,  whether 
over  the  radio  or  in  the  dress  circle — the 
plots,  the  stories,  the  musical  interpreta- 
tions and  the  lives  of  the  composers. 

MAJOR  MYSTERIES  OF  SCIENCE.  H.  Gordon  Garbedian.  $1.98 
The  march  of  science  through  the  centuries.  What  scientists  are 
planning  for  tomorrow.  Full  page  illustrations. 


ASTRONOMY.  By  A.  M.  Harding,  Ph.D.  $2.69 

The  splendour  of  the  heavens  brought  down  to  earth.  Not  only  the 
science  of  the  stars,  but  also  the  myths,  legends  and  primitive  beliefs 
connected  with  them,  are  delightfully  set  forth  in  this  volume.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


STAR 


Each 


LIBRARY 

$1.29 


THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  MUSIC.  By  Sigmund  Spaeth. 

An  invaluable  guide  to  a greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
music,  stressing  the  underlying  principles  of  musical  composition. 

EARTH  CONQUERORS.  By  J.  Leslie  Mitchell. 

The  glorious  stories  of  men  who  challenged  the  unknown  destiny  that 
lay  beyond  the  known  horizon. 


NEW  WORLDS 
TOCONQUER 


Richard  Halliburton 

oLJwt  of  Tut  AOTAL  AO  AO  TO  AOMANCt 
And.  Tut  QLOAJOVS  ADVtSTuAt 


By  Richard  Halliburton 


THE  FLYING 
CARPET 

GLORIOUS 

ADVENTURE 


ROYAL  ROAD 
TO  ROMANCE 

NEW  WORLDS 
TO  CONQUER 


GREAT  SYMPHONIES:  How  to  Recognize  and 
Remember  Them.  By  Sigmund  Spaeth. 

For  all  music  lovers  who  are  anxious  to  increase 
their  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  good  music. 


GREAT  MEN  OF  SCIENCE:  Their  Lives  and  Discoveries. 

By  G.  Wilson. 


THE  LIFE  OF  PASTEUR.  By  R.  Vallery  Radot.  Sympathetic 
portrait  of  the  great  French  bacteriologist. 

CREATIVE  CHEMISTRY.  By  Edwin  E.  Slosson.  The  wonders 
of  modern  science  explained  for  the  non-technical  reader. 

MAN  VERSUS  MICROBES.  By  Nicholas  Kopeloff.  The  unend- 
ing struggle  of  man  against  disease. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Stefan  Zweig. 

NAPOLEON.  By  Emil  Ludwig. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  REMBRANDT.  By  Hendrik  van  Loon. 

ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  ANCIENT  MAN.  By  Roy  Chapman  Andrews. 

PAUL  BUNYAN.  By  James  Stevens.  The  legend 
of  the  North  Woods  Hero. 

THE  STORY  OF  MANKIND.  By  Hendrik  van 
Loon.  The  famous  animated  history  of  the  entire 
human  race. 

PLAY  PARADE.  By  Noel  Coward.  An  omnibus 
of  Coward’s  famous  plays. 

THE  BOOK  OF  WOODCRAFT.  By  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton. 


THE  MODERN 
HANDBOOK  FOR 
GIRLS 

by  Olive  R.  Landers 

A storehouse  of  in- 
formation for  girls  from 
8 to  18 — hints  on  cook- 
ing, sewing  and  garden- 
ing, suggestions  for 
clubs,  hobbies  and 
craftsmanship.  Gener- 
ously illustrated.  $1.29 


THE  MODERN 

HANDBOOK  FOR 
BOYS 

by  Jack  Bechdolt 

Suggestions  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  boys  of 
all  ages,  including  sound 
advice  on  camping  out 
and  nature  study,  and 
valuable  pointers  on  art 
and  crafts,  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and 
drawings.  $1.29 


GOME  TO  ORDER.  By  M.  W.  Card  and  E.  W.  Wines.  A basal 
text  in  parliamentary  practice,  prepared  for  use  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  clear  and  sufficient  in  exposition;  well  supplied  with  prob- 
lems, with  true-and-false  tests,  and  with  other  useful 
exercise  material.  75c. 


ADVENTURE! 

MYSTERY! 
ROMANCE! 

FUN! 


90c. 

per  volume. 


YOUNG 

MODERNS 

BOOKS 


A growing  library  for  modern  girls  and  boys, 
selected  for  every  reading  interest  by  outstand- 
ing writers  for  young  people  today. 


The  Living  Forest.  By  Arthur 
Heming.  (Illustrated).  Outdoor 
adventure  in  the  Canadian  wild- 
erness. 

The  Flying  Squad.  By  Col. 
Bishop.  A tale  of  boys’  real 
bravery,  by  the  famous  war  ace. 

Sir  Nigel.  By  Sir  A.  Conan 
Doyle.  Adventures  of  the 
youthful  hero  of  “The  White 
Company’’ 


Navarre  of  the  North.  By 

Esther  B.  Darling.  A thrilling 
story  of  a real  dog  in  a land  of 
snow. 

Nadita.  By  Grace  Moon.  (Illus- 
trated). Adventures  of  a little 
Spanish  girl  in  sunny  Mexico. 
Roses  of  the  Winds.  By  Sonia 
Lustig.  A family  in  Russia 
fifty  years  ago. 

{Send  for  complete  list  of  titles) 


THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  FORESTS.  New  Canadian  edition.  By  Arthur 
Heming.  The  authentic  dramatic  story  of  Canada’s  great  North 
Woods  in  the  days  of  the  factors  and  trading  posts.  With  two-colour 
illustrations  by  the  author  from  a series  of  his  paintings.  $1.29 
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described,  and  a series  of  previous  readings  given,  if  time  presses  (as  it 
always  does). 

While  the  idea  of  water’s  expansion  on  cooling  from  4°C.  to  0°C.  is 
of  natural  interest,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ments should  be  to  explain  seasonal  changes  in  lake  temperatures. 

With  the  exception  of  shallow  lakes,  or  lakes  with  a rapid  current, 
Canadian  lakes  show  thermal  stratification  in  both  summer  and  winter. 

Winter  stratification  is  inverse.  Just  under  the  ice  the  water  has  a 
temperature  of  0°C.  But  the  water  temperature  rises  with  the  depth 
until  a temperature  of  about  4°C.  is  reached.  This  temperature  then 
continues  unchanged  to  the  bottom.  The  water  is  quite  stagnant,  since 
wind  and  sun  are  excluded. 

In  the  spring  this  heat  which  is  stored  under  the  surface  is  responsible 
for  what  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  “sinking”  of  the  ice.  One  day  the 
lake  is  covered  with  ice  apparently  firm  but  in  reality  honeycombed. 
Next  morning  the  ice  has  gone  so  completely  that  it  is  quite  commonly 
thought  to  have  sunk,  whereas  some  vertical  movement  of  the  water  has 
brought  up  enough  heat  to  melt  it. 

After  the  ice  has  melted  the  surface  water  is  warmed,  grows  more 
dense  and  mixes  with  the  underlying  water  until  the  whole  mass  of 
water  approaches  the  temperature  of  maximum  density.  If  winds  should 
blow  over  the  lake  at  this  time,  a complete  vertical  circulation  of  the 
water  is  possible.  People  living  near  the  lake  say  the  lake  is  “working”. 
To  men  who  work  about  a water  reservoir  or  to  others  interested  in  a 
technical  way  in  lakes,  this  movement  is  the  spring  overturn. 

With  the  approach  of  summer  the  surface  water  becomes  warmer  and 
less  dense,  with  the  result  that  it  floats  on  the  surface  more  or  less  securely. 
Since  radiation  does  not  penetrate  far  under  the  surface,  the  chief  means 
of  extending  heat  downwards  is  by  means  of  wind  circulation.  But  as 
the  surface  becomes  warmer  vertical  circulation  becomes  less  easy,  so 
that  in  summer  there  is  found  a distinct  thermal  stratification.  The 
top  stratum,  usually  of  10  ft.  or  more  depth,  is  known  as  the  epilimnion. 
Its  temperature  is  nearly  uniform.  Only  this  layer  is  put  into  circulation 
by  winds. 

Since  this  stratum  alone  is  able  to  absorb  heat  the  total  amount 
absorbed  is  limited,  but  it  is  a very  large  amount.  Birge  estimates  the 
annual  heat  absorption  of  a lake  in  New  York  State  to  be  35,000  to 
40,000  gram  calories  per  square  centimeter  surface.  Put  in  another  way, 
each  500  sq.  ft.  of  surface  (equivalent  to  a class  room  25  ft.  x 20  ft.) 
absorbs  and  gives  out  annually  about  as  much  heat  as  would  the  burning 
of  nearly  3 tons  of  coal.  It  is  easily  seen  that  lakes  must  be  a definite 
factor  in  the  local  climate. 
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Under  the  epilimnion  lies  a layer  in  which  the  fall  of  temperature 
equals  or  exceeds  one  Centigrade  degree  per  metre.  This  shallow  layer 
is  called  the  thermocline. 

The  thermocline  grades  off  into  the  third  region,  the  hypolimnion, 
which  extends  to  the  bottom.  In  it  the  temperature  falls  slowly  to 
about  4°C. 

As  fall  comes  on  the  surface  water  in  cooling  contracts  and  sinks 
toward  the  thermocline  (not  to  the  bottom  as  many  texts  say).  When 
the  whole  body  of  water  approaches  the  temperhture  of  4°C.,  winds  will 
again  cause  the  complete  overturn. 


T&hr>p.  CehT. 


Te»r>  peraTu  res,  McKdy  UKe.. 

frohn  EL  rA.  Kihd  le. 

As  the  surface  continues  to  cool  the  colder  water  now  floats  on  the 
warmer  water  beneath,  but  some  vertical  circulation  is  still  possible  so 
that  unless  the  surface  freezes  over  early  the  lake’s  temperature  may  fall 
below  4°C. 

To  illustrate  these  changing  conditions  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
E.  M.  Kindle  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  for  permission  to 
include  a graph  showing  temperature  curves  of  McKay  Lake  at  different 
seasons.  This  lake  is  a small  one  near  Ottawa.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
maximum  temperature  range  at  the  surface  is  24.5  Centigrade  degrees  as 
compared  with  1.5  degrees  at  the  bottom. 
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Very  deep  fresh  water  lakes  far  south  of  Canada  show  bottom  tem- 
peratures of  4°C.  in  midsummer.  Few  records  have  been  found  for  the 
temperatures  at  depths  in  the  Great  Lakes.  It  would  seem  that  at  great 
depths  they  remain  at  4°C.  all  through  the  year,  but  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  its  fetch  over  these  great  areas  effects  a mixture  of  the  water  to  much 
greater  depths  than  in  smaller  lakes.  It  is  well  known  that  surface 
temperatures  approaching  4°C.  are  found  occasionally  in  midsummer. 
This  clearly  indicates  the  bringing  of  cold  water  up  from  the  depths  by 
currents  set  up  by  wind  or  barometric  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  this  stratification  must  have  its  results  on  life  in 
the  lake.  The  bottom  is  cut  off  from  supplies  of  atmospheric  gases  which 
are  dissolved  at  the  surface  or  carried  in  by  rainfall,  but  in  summer  these 
two  sources  and  photosynthesis  keep  the  epilimnion  well  supplied  with 
oxygen.  In  the  hypolimnion  the  oxidation  of  the  continual  shower  of 
dead  organic  matter  serves  to  reduce  the  content  of  dissolved  oxygen  even 
to  zero,  while  the  carbon  dioxide  concentration  rises.  The  spring  and 
fall  overturns  distribute  these  dissolved  gases  uniformly. 

In  general  the  stratification  exerts  an  influence  on  the  distribution  of 
plant  and  animal  life,  on  the  rate  of  sedimentation  of  fine  particles  and  the 
nature  of  the  bottom  deposits,  on  the  rate  of  solution  of  the  bottom,  etc. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  the  temperature  of  maximum  density 
is  lowered  both  by  salts  in  solution  and  by  increase  in  pressure,  sea  water 
does  not  show  this  anomalous  expansion.  In  general,  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture with  depths  is  usual  in  deep  open  oceans  except  during  winter  in  high 
latitudes.  In  shallow  or  protected  seas,  or  for  example  the  English 
Channel,  thermal  stratification  is  found  in  summer. 

Anyone  interested  in  following  this  subject  further  should  consult 
the  following  papers,  of  which  the  above  is  not  meant  to  be  a summary : 

Kindle,  E.  M.,  The  Role  of  Thermal  Stratification  in  Lacustrine  Sedi- 
mentation, Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  Vol.  XXI,  Sect.  IV,  1927. 

Birge,  E.  A.,  and  Juday,  C.,  A Limnological  Study  of  the  Finger  Lakes, 
Bulletins  of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  547,  1912. 


Lino  Craft  for  Christmas 

G.  L.  CASSIDY 
High  School,  Cobalt,  Ont. 

LINO  block  printing,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  economy,  has 
become  a most  popular  exercise  in  the  art  curriculum  of  secondary 
schools.  This  medium  requires  a broad  technique,  allowing  the 
student  very  little  opportunity  to  “niggle”  in  his  design,  or  to  get  lost 
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in  a welter  of  unnecessary  detail.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  But  if  the 
student  is  limited  in  the  actual  making  of  the  design  he  is  working  on, 
he  nevertheless  can  find  an  unlimited  variety  of  applications  of  that 
design.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest,  besides  a few 
hints  on  the  printing  of  greeting  cards,  other  applications  of  this  popular 
technique. 

Without  doubt  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  to-day 
attempt  their  own  greeting  cards  for  Christmas.  Without  doubt,  too, 
the  problem  of  getting  novelty  and  originality  in  these  cards  has  become 
a serious  one.  To  my  mind,  it  would  be  well  to  fight  shy  of  the  hack- 
neyed subjects  usually  seen  on  the  commercial  type  of  card.  If  the 
pupil  is  attempting  a personal  card,  it  should  be  personal  in  theme  as 
well  as  in  treatment.  For  this  reason,  the  exercise  should  be  announced 
to  the  class  in  sufficient  time  for  them  to  cast  about  and  decide  on  their 
designs.  In  this  town,  for  example,  which  seems  to  have  become  a 
Mecca  for  artists  in  search  of  curious  architecture,  there  are  a thousand 
subjects  begging  to  be  depicted  in  black  and  white.  A card  with  some 
such  local  colour  in  it  cannot  help  but  have  great  interest  for  the  person 
who  receives  it.  However,  if  the  student  is  not  an  “ultra-home-towner” 
he  may  choose  to  depict  his  hobby  in  some  recognizable  way,  and  again 
achieve  the  personal  flavour  which  will  make  up  for  any  poverty  of 
drawing  or  design.  “A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own”,  should  be  the  motto, 
and  the  use  of  any  models  from  current  greeting  cards  should  be  banned. 

Miss  Marsh’s  excellent  article  in  The  School  for  December,  1935 
(p.  296),  on  the  cutting  and  printing  techniques  leaves  little  to  be  said 
on  those  topics,  but  a few  hints  might  be  added.  To  speed  up  the 
printing  process,  which  is  necessarily  messy  and  confusing,  we  have  found 
it  best  to  have  two  or  three  pupils  do  all  the  inking  of  the  blocks.  Those 
who  are  printing  cards  line  up  and  have  the  blocks  inked,  then  retire 
to  print  them  individually.  A more  uniform  result  is  obtained,  and 
considerable  ink  is  saved.  For  the  first  attempts  at  printing,  half-sheets 
of  ordinary  mimeograph  paper  are  given  out,  and  thus  the  inevitable 
early  mistakes  are  not  allowed  to  waste  more  expensive  paper.  When 
the  pupils  are  ready  for  permanent  printing,  a fairly  light  and  inexpensive 
Japanese  paper  is  given  out.  We  have  found  the  “Hosho”  grade  to  be 
the  best  at  the  price.  It  has  a soft,  clothy  texture,  and  costs  about  six 
cents  for  a sheet  which  will  do  about  sixteen  cards  4”  x 6”. 

The  making  of  multi-coloured  block  prints,  using  two  or  three  blocks, 
is  a bit  too  involved  for  classroom  work,  but  an  easy  substitute  is  avail- 
able. Ordinary  coloured  construction  paper  may  be  used,  cut  to  the 
proper  size.  After  printing  on  this  in  black,  using  only  one  block  and 
design,  a lighter  tone  of  the  original  paper  colour  may  be  applied  to 
parts  of  the  design  in  poster  colour.  This  will  give  a delightful  mono- 
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chromatic  scheme,  with  a wide  variety  of  values.  The  colour  is  quite 
easily  applied,  since  it  will  not  take  over  the  greasy  printed  surface. 
This  method  of  printing  cards  has  the  added  advantage  of  keeping  up 
the  pupil’s  interest,  since  a whole  host  of  colours  are  at  his  disposal,  and 
he  can  make  almost  every  printing  give  him  an  entirely  new  effect  from 
the  same  original  design. 

Once  the  cards  have  been  printed,  it  may  be  found  that  the  pupils 
wish  to  go  on  printing.  They  always  seem  to  find  a great  deal  of  fascina- 
tion in  getting  covered  with  printer’s  ink.  If  the  teacher  can  stand  it 
for  a while  longer,  there  are  some  other  exercises  available,  involving 
either  new  designs  or  the  same  ones  used  on  the  cards.  For  instance, 
the  card  design  could  be  applied  to  the  wrappings  for  the  gifts  the  pupils 
will  send  out  at  Christmas.  When  printing  on  tissue  paper  a little  more 
care  is  necessary,  and  the  ink  should  be  thinned  slightly  with  linseed  oil. 
A more  satisfactory  result,  and  a much  more  beautiful  one,  can  be 
achieved  by  the  use  of  plain  or  coloured  cellophane.  This  substance 
takes  the  printed  design  wonderfully,  the  only  drawback  being  that  it 
takes  longer  to  dry,  and  the  storage  problem  may  become  urgent.  This 
would  be  a very  good  exercise  for  the  pupil  to  do  at  home,  once  the  method 
has  been  explained  to  him. 

In  addition  to  the  printing  of  cards  and  holiday  wrappers,  the  in- 
dustrious pupil  can  easily  make  some  very  acceptable  Christmas  gifts. 
Some  suggestions  follow. 

The  first  could  be  a set  of  book-jackets  made  out  of  coloured  oil- 
cloth and  printed  with  some  design  or  insignia  to  denote  the  owner. 
These  jackets  are  designed  to  be  easily  removable,  since  they  will  be 
used  for  different  books  in  turn.  They  are  especially  useful  for  vacation 
reading,  when  books  are  apt  to  be  thrown  rather  carelessly  about  a 
cottage  or  tent.  When  inking  the  blocks  for  the  application  of  the 
design,  it  would  be  well  to  thin  again  with  linseed  oil. 

Other  gifts,  similarly  made  of  oilcloth,  could  be  patterned  shelf- 
covers,  outdoor  table-covers  or  tray-cloths.  For  this  type  of  design, 
several  blocks  could  be  cut  in  flower  or  geometrical  shapes,  and  then 
applied  in  sequence,  perhaps  using  two  different  colours. 

The  last  suggestions  made  here  is  sure  to  be  popular  with  library- 
owners.  This  is  a set  of  book-plates  to  be  gummed  inside  the  front 
covers  of  books.  Here  again  the  personal  note  should  be  dominant; 
the  plate  should  depict  something  of  the  owner’s  personality  or  pos- 
sessions, his  occupation  or  his  hobby,  reduced  to  a simple  stylized  design. 
Of  course  the  name  is  the  important  thing,  and  should  be  conspicuous 
in  the  design,  either  printed  boldly,  or  cut  to  resemble  the  owner’s 
signature.  The  entire  plate  should  not  be  too  large  or  obtrusive,  but 
should  befit  the  taste  of  a lover  of  books.  The  printing  can  be  done  on 
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almost  any  paper,  but  one  grade  of  very  inexpensive  Japanese  paper,  the 
“Moriki”,  seems  to  be  made  for  this  purpose.  It  is  thin  but  very  tough, 
and  will  bring  out  every  detail  of  the  design.  The  sheets  cost  less  than 
a cent  each,  and  each  will  make  at  least  a half-dozen  of  the  plates. 

Of  course,  no  teacher  can  expect  that  all  the  pupils  will  want  to 
share  in  all  these  exercises.  There  are  in  every  class,  however,  some 
pupils  who  finish  their  appointed  work  quickly  and  beg  for  more.  These 
suggestions  may  point  the  way  for  them  to  more  original  and  interesting 
work. 


Testing  the  Special  Commercial  Shorthand  Class 

ALEXANDER  SHEARER 

Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational  School,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


WE  start  to  work  in  September  with  the  New  Standard  Course  and 
cover,  as  a rule,  one  chapter  every  week.  This  means  that  by 
the  fifteenth  of  January  we  are  ready  to  attack  the  Review  and 
Dictation  Course.  Two  weeks  later,  pupils  having  attained  30  w.p.m. 
on  the  typewriter,  transcription  is  introduced,  one  period  each  week, 
pupils  using  the  text-book  at  first  and  later  their  own  notes  entirely. 
Sight  dictation  starts  about  the  middle  of  February,  with  100  words  a 
day,  selected  from  the  New  Standard  Dictation  Course , Part  II,  using  the 
first  thousand  common  words.  We  continue  on  into  Part  III,  gradually 
increasing  the  quantity  of  sight  matter.  Further  material  is  taken  from 
Canadian  Business  Dictation  by  Simpson  and  Brown,  Intensive  Exercises 
in  Shorthand  Vocabulary  Building  by  C.  L.  Swem,  and  Canadian  Legal 
Forms  by  Pitman.  After  Easter,  two  of  the  eight  weekly  typing  periods 
are  given  over  to  transcription : one  is  used  for  a test  where  no  setting  up 
is  required;  and  in  the  other  certain  letters  taken  down  in  previous 
shorthand  periods  are  typed  in  proper  form,  with  carbon  copies.  The 
end  of  the  year  finds  us  at  page  125  in  the  Review  and  Dictation  Course. 

We  have  one  40  minute  period  morning  and  afternoon  for  four  days 
and  a single  period  the  remaining  day,  making  nine  in  all  during  the 
week.  The  amount  of  work  we  try  to  cover  in  this  space  of  time  is 
indicated  below. 

Schedule  for  Third  Week  in  April 

Monday,  a.m.  1.  Test. 

2.  Reading  from  note  books  of  Friday’s  homework. 

3.  Dictation  of  this  homework  at  60,  70,  80  and  100  w.p.m. 

4.  Reading , page  80,  Review  and  Dictation , 28-9-30. 
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Monday,  p.m. 


Tuesday,  a.m. 

Tuesday,  p.m. 

Wednesday 

Thursday,  a.m. 

Thursday,  p.m. 
Friday,  a.m. 

Friday,  p.m. 


1.  Study  of  new  or  difficult  words,  written  on  the  board,  which  will 
appear  later  in  sight  dictation. 

2.  Sight  dictation  at  65-70  w.p.m.  New  Standard  Dictation  Course , 
p.  109,  64-5-6. 

3.  Reading  of  notes,  minimum  rate  120  w.p.m. 

4.  Dictation  repeated  at  increasing  rates  up  to  110  w.p.m. 

5.  Homework,  Review  and  Dictation,  p.  80,  28-9-30. 

1.  Study  of  short  forms  and  contractions,  written  on  the  board, 
taken  from  Lesson  XVII,  Memory  Drills  by  D.  J.  George. 
Metronome  drill  to  develop  rhythm,  control,  and  speed. 

2.  Dictation  of  sentences  and  practice  letters  based  on  these 
contractions. 

1.  Test. 

2.  Dictation  of  Monday’s  homework. 

3.  Homework,  Review  and  Dictation,  p.  82,  31-2-3. 

1.  Reading  of  Tuesday’s  homework. 

2.  Sight  Dictation,  N.S.D.C.,  p.  110,  no.  67. 

3.  Homework,  Review  and  Dictation,  p.  83,  34-5-6. 

1.  Test. 

2.  Dictation  of  Wednesday’s  homework  by  various  pupils. 

3.  Reading,  Review  and  Dictation,  p.  84,  37-8-9. 

1.  Sight  Dictation,  N.S.D.C.,  p.  Ill,  nos.  68,  69,  70,  71  and  72. 

2.  Homework,  Review  and  Dictation,  p.  84,  37-8-9. 

1.  Reading  various  letters  from  note  books. 

2.  Test. 

3.  Dictation  of  Thursday’s  homework. 

1.  Reading,  “A  Mental  Test”,  from  Half  Hours  with  Popular 
Authors. 

2.  Homework,  Review  and  Dictation,  p.  86,  40-1-2. 


Each  week  there  are  four  tests.  These  may  be  what  we  call  complete 
homework  tests,  twenty  word  tests,  or  word  list  tests.  For  each  of 
these  the  time  limit  is  ten  minutes. 

The  usual  homework  assignment  consists  of  two  or  three  letters  con- 
taining from  250  to  300  words.  These  are  to  be  read  three  times  and 
written  three  times  each;  so,  in  effect,  the  pupil  will  rea.d  at  least  1,500 
characters  and  write  750  outlines  each  evening,  assuming  that  he  reads 
the  outline  again  as  he  copies  it.  We  find  it  of  great  value  to  put  the 
whole  week’s  homework  programme  on  the  board  each  Monday  morning. 
It  insures  us  against  forgetting  to  give  assignments  during  the  week, 
and  it  helps  pupils  to  make  use  of  spare  time  by  keeping  ahead  of  the 
class.  Also  we  arrange  to  give  them  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  afternoon 
period  for  doing  homework. 

The  complete  homework  test  consists  of  dictating  slowly  all  the  work 
practised  the  night  before.  Pupils  use  blank  pages  for  all  tests.  Im- 
mediately after  dictation,  each  book  is  passed  to  the  pupil  ahead  in  the 
same  row,  and  the  pupil  in  front  takes  his  book  to  the  back  of  the  row. 
Then  pupils  are  asked  to  mark  the  errors  which  are  quite  apparent. 
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After  this  text-books  are  opened,  outlines  compared,  further  errors  noted, 
and  the  score  computed  on  a scale  of  100,  with  12  marks  off  for  each 
error.  Books  are  then  handed  back,  and  while  the  pupils  are  entering 
the  mistakes  on  their  own  private  error  lists,  we  construct  a frequency 
table  on  the  board,  similar  to  the  one  given  below.  Pupils  in  rotation 
call  out  their  scores  and  for  each  one  we  put  a mark  in  the  proper  division. 
If  the  median,  that  is,  the  score  half  way  between  the  best  and  the  poorest, 
falls  in  the  64  group,  we  say  the  test  was  a fair  one.  If  the  median  is  in  a 
higher  group,  the  test  was  easy,  and  conversely  if  the  median  is  lower, 
the  test  must  have  been  difficult. 

Frequency  Table,  May  19,  1936. 

Material,  R.  & D.,  letters  76  and  77. 


Mark 

100 

///// 

Total 

5 

88 

/////// 

7 

76 

III 

3 

64 

///// 

5 

52 

//////// 

8 

40 

// 

2 

28 

. Ill 

3 

16 

/ 

1 

4 / 1 

0 / 1 

Number  taking  test  36.  Median  is  then  18. 

Counting  from  the  top,  18th  pupil  is  in  64  group 
Every  pupil  has  a record  card  on  which  he  enters  the  date  of  the  test  and  the  mark 
obtained.  From  time  to  time  he  will  calculate  his  average  mark  and  hand  in  the  card 
for  our  inspection. 

The  twenty  word  test  is  handled  in  much  the  same  manner.  Twenty  words  and 
phrases,  taken  from  homework,  earlier  tests,  or  sight  matter  previously  studied,  are 
dictated  in  about  1 }4  minutes,  repeating  once  in  the  same  time.  Books  are  then  passed 
forward,  the  correct  outlines  are  put  quickly  on  the  board,  errors  are  noted,  scores  are 
computed,  books  are  returned,  and  finally  the  frequency  table  is  made. 

Test  given  May  26,  1936.  Homework,  R.  & D.,  letters  97-8 


1.  it-would-not-be 

11.  accompany 

2.  photographs 

12.  strictly 

3.  business-letters 

13.  secretary 

4.  alterations 

14.  exceptionally 

5.  analysis 

15.  at-the-same-time 

6.  property 

16.  withdrawn 

7.  and-in-several-instances 

17.  handkerchief 

8.  leadership 

18.  investigation 

9.  listings 

19.  Provincial-Government 

10.  alone 

20.  appropriate 

Fourteen  words  were  taken  directly  from  the  homework,  and  the  rest  from  matter 
studied  during  the  preceding  two  days.  This  test  has  the  same  marking  scale.  Some 
days  we  require  all  the  vowels  to  be  shown,  but  usually  we  are  content  if  the  outlines 
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are  correctly  made  and  put  in  the  proper  positions.  All  the  hooks  and  circles  must  be 
easily  discernible.  Of  course,  the  class  never  knows  which  test  will  appear — the  com- 
plete homework,  or  just  the  twenty  words. 

As  soon  as  the  theory  is  covered,  pupils  are  handed  mimeographed 
sheets  containing  the  first  thousand  common  words.  Each  sheet  has 
100  words,  arranged  alphabetically  in  columns  of  25,  double  spaced,  so 
that  the  words  coincide  with  the  ruled  lines  on  foolscap.  Three  of  these 
sheets  are  given  out  each  week,  continuing  on  into  the  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  thousand  words.  Pupils  are  directed  to  fill  in  the  short- 
hand outlines  for  all  the  words  they  know  positively;  then  they  open 
their  Student's  Dictionaries , and  look  up  the  remainder,  and  for  good 
measure  check  the  others  as  well.  These  sheets  are  later  stapled  to- 
gether in  groups  of  ten,  and  kept  in  No.  10  envelopes.  Aside  from  their 
value  as  material  for  testing  in  class,  these  sheets  are  excellent-  for  review 
work  before  term  examinations.  They  contain  something  definite  to 
study.  Pupils  can  get  parents  or  friends  to  read  the  longhand  to  them, 
and  it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  check  the  shorthand. 

We  always  give  a full  day’s  notice  of  an  impending  word  list  test. 
Pupils  are  told  to  study  three  given  sheets,  from  which  one  will  be  chosen 
for  the  test.  Using  foolscap,  the  students  write  the  words  from  dictation 
down  the  right  hand  side  of  the  page,  one  word  on  each  line.  Before 
the  second  column  is  dictated,  they  make  a crease  one  inch  from  the 
right  hand  side  and  fold  the  strip  underneath;  then  the  next  row  of 
outlines  is  written  down  the  new  right  edge  of  the  paper.  This,  too,  is 
folded  underneath;  dictation  of  the  third  column  follows;  another  fold 
is  made,  and  the  final  column  of  words  is  written.  Papers  are  then 
passed  forward  and  the  examiners  compare  the  words  just  written  with 
the  correct  copy.  These  papers  can  be  marked  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  by  placing  the  correct  copy  on  the  desk  and  placing  the  foolscap 
on  top  of  it.  Spread  out  the  foolscap  flat  so  that  the  column  down  the 
extreme  right  hand  side  will  be  placed  against  the  outlines  in  the  first 
row  on  the  sheet.  A quick  glance  down  these  two  columns  will  easily 
locate  the  errors.  Then  fold  the  right  side  of  the  foolscap  under  at  the 
first  crease  and  move  over  to  the  second  row  on  the  sheet;  mark  the 
errors,  fold  again,  and  continue  with  the  other  two  rows.  The  marking 
scale  is  again  100,  with  12  marks  off  for  each  error. 

We  have  a reading  test,  but  this  is  part  of  the  ordinary  class  routine. 
All  notes,  after  a few  minutes  of  study,  are  to  be  read  at  a minimum  rate 
of  120  w.p.m.,  or  the  number  of  words  divided  by  two,  expressed  in 
seconds.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  fast  readers  make  fast 
writers.  No  marking  scale  is  used  beyond  the  information  that  the 
pupil  has  kept  within  the  limit,  or  not.  An  occasional  competition  to 
find  the  fastest  reader  in  the  class  livens  up  the  whole  period. 
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We  were  not  able  to  estimate  accurately  the  results  of  all  this  testing, 
because  there  was  no  other  class  to  use  as  a control.  However,  the 
averages  for  all  tests  for  the  whole  class,  or  rather  for  those  who  remained 
in  school  till  the  end  of  the  year,  are  given: 

Average  Mark  No.  of  Students 
90-100  5 

80-89  8 

70-79  3 

60-69  7 

50-59  7 

under  50  4 

Using  the  same  brackets,  the  results  of  the  final  examination  were  spread 
as  follows:  7,  6,  5,  1,  5 and  8.  This  last  group  of  eight  included  three 
from  the  bottom  of  the  table  above  and  the  remaining  five  were  the 
victims  of  spelling,  and  slow  and  inaccurate  typing.  The  paper  used 
was  the  Commercial  Diploma  Examination,  Stenography  II,  1936.  Ten 
pupils  were  able  to  maintain  110  words  per  minute  on  graded  material 
and  letters  of  average  difficulty  and  length. 

The  large  number  of  students  in  the  higher  brackets  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  following  facts:  (1)  The  special  commercial  class  is  not 
an  average  one,  but  has  been  pre-selected  by  matriculation  standards; 
(2)  the  pupils  are  more  mature  and  have  had  more  English  than  other 
classes  have;  (3)  many  of  them  cannot  now  afford  more  than  one  year 
in  which  to  get  a business  education,  and  work  harder  accordingly.  This 
year  there  has  been  a fair  demand  from  local  business  concerns  for  the 
superior  students,  and  this  must  have  provided  extra  motivation. 

The  tests  mentioned  have  the  virtues  of  being  short,  easy  to  mark, 
and  valid.  At  the  beginning  it  was  hard  to  get  the  pupils  to  mark 
quickly  enough,  but  by  holding  the  stop  watch  over  them  and  calling 
the  roll  for  the  frequency  table  we  speeded  them  up  considerably.  Half 
a dozen  papers  at  random  were  examined  after  each  test  to  see  that  the 
standard  was  being  maintained,  but  they  revealed  few  failures  on  this 
score.  We  admit  the  marking  scale  was  harsh  at  first,  but  the  pupils, 
some  of  whom  were  quite  proud  of  their  academic  records,  responded 
quickly.  This,  and  the  certainty  of  the  tests,  forced  them  to  do  very 
thorough  preparatory  work  before  they  came  to  the  shorthand  class; 
which  was  the  real  objective  of  all  this  effort. 

Among  other  disadvantages,  we  shall  mention  two.  The  tests  lack 
variety  in  certain  respects,  and  the  marking  scale  penalizes  the  students 
for  what  they  do  not  know,  but  does  not  reward  them  for  everything 
they  do  know.  We  admit  failure  for  the  present  to  eliminate  these 
difficulties. 
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Training  for  Gymnastic  Competitions 

A.  R.  MENDIZABAL 
Sarnia  Collegiate  and  Technical  School 

Department  of  Education , Summer  School  Staff,  Geneva  Park 

GYMNASTIC  competitions  are  held  annually  by  the  W.O.S.S.A., 
E.O.S.S.A.  and  the  Toronto  schools.  In  previous  years  the  Ontario 
Athletic  Commission  held  a Hart  House  meet  for  the  Ontario 
title.  Last  year,  this  Ontario  championship  competition  was  held  in 
Hamilton,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Secondary  Schools 
Association. 

It  takes  at  least  two  years  to  develop  a winning  gymnastic  champion- 
ship team.  Once  a good  team  has  been  developed,  the  coach  must  care- 
fully train  juniors  who  will  take  the  places  of  the  seniors  when  they  leave 
school.  The  writer  has  always  had  five  good  seniors  whose  all-around 
scores  were  within  a few  points  of  each  other.  (Five  good  men  are  better 
in  a team  than  two  stars  and  three  mediocre  performers.)  Besides  the 
five  seniors,  the  school  had  about  seven  intermediates  who  could  act  as 
spares.  Then  there  always  were  about  ten  juniors,  who  in  another  year 
would  become  intermediates  or  seniors.  In  five  years’  competition,  the 
school  never  had  to  use  a spare.  This  is  an  important  point.  A team 
should  be  so  trained  that  there  is  no  chance  of  any  member  getting  hurt 
either  in  practice  or  in  competition. 

Boys  who  like  gymnastic  work  and  are  trying  for  the  teams  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  practise  throughout  the  year.  In  the  regular 
P.T.  classes,  they  can  act  as  leaders  in  apparatus  work,  and  besides  they 
should  be  allowed  to  practise  their  movements  by  themselves.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  practice  periods  after  school  hours,  twice  a week.  The 
above  practice  is  sufficient,  if  carefully  supervised. 

Championship  performance  in  gymnastic  work  requires  time  and 
patience.  Timing  and  rhythm  are  essential  for  high  class  work.  Com- 
petition movements  call  for  one  or  two  individual  series  of  exercises  in 
each  of  four  kinds  of  apparatus:  mats,  side  horse,  parallel  bars,  and 
high  bar.  The  judging  is  generally  scored  as  follows:  approach  and 

retreat  and  general  form  of  competitor,  40  marks;  difficulty  and  beauty 
of  combination,  60  marks.  The  coach  must  bear  in  mind  that  higher 
marks  will  be  awarded  for  a simple  series  well  performed  than  for  a diffi- 
cult series  improperly  done. 

The  junior  boys  begin  their  work  on  the  mats,  because  this  teaches 
them  agility,  balance,  and  lightness  on  the  feet.  The  side  horse  is  com- 
menced as  soon  as  possible,  because  it  takes  longer  to  become  a good 
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performer  on  this  apparatus.  Some  high  bar  work  is  included  in  the 
first  year,  in  order  to  develop  the  arms  and  shoulders,  and  to  get  the 
pupils  used  to  swinging  movements.  The  parallels  are  left  until  the 
second  year,  when  the  junior  gymnast  has  the  necessary  strength  for  this 
more  strenuous  exercise. 

From  the  first,  the  writer  insists  that  each  boy  must  practise  and 
learn  his  own  routine.  A routine  must  have  a mount,  a combination  of 
exercises  that  follow  rhythmically  one  after  another,  and  a dismount. 
It  does  not  matter  how  easy  this  first  routine  is,  as  long  as  it  is  performed 
successfully  and  with  good  form.  As  a boy  becomes  more  proficient,  he 
can  discard  the  easy  parts  for  more  difficult  ones,  as  long  as  the  whole 
series  can  be  performed  each  time  it  is  tried.  Professional  performers 
and  dancers  have  a large  variety  of  movements,  but  they  present  before 
their  audiences  only  a short  combination,  that  is,  they  have  one  routine 
which  they  can  perform  any  time  and  every  time. 

In  connection  with  the  routine  for  each  boy,  the  writer  arranges  the 
movements,  has  them  tried  by  the  gymnast,  and  finally  writes  the  com- 
plete series.  Easy  movements  should  not  be  included  with  difficult  ones. 
The  series  should  not  be  too  long,  because  the  competitor  has  to  perform 
on  four  different  apparatus.  A long  series  fatigues  a boy  too  much  and 
causes  loss  of  time,  and  fumbling.  A copy  of  this  routine  is  given  to  the 
gymnast  with  instructions  to  memorize  and  perfect  it.  Another  copy 
must  be  kept  by  the  coach  in  order  to  check  the  work.  It  is  wise  to  write 
a programme  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  during  each  practice  period, 
and  to  see  that  the  programme  is  followed.  A good  senior  is  always  in 
charge  of  all  practice  periods. 

Since  the  gymnasts  can  have  apparatus  practice  throughout  the  year, 
one  month  is  sufficient  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  competition. 
Three  regular  practices  per  week  are  required.  From  the  first  day  each 
boy  performs  one  series  with  each  apparatus.  As  some  seven  boys  will 
be  trying  out  for  the  team,  each  one  gets  a rest  while  the  other  members 
are  performing.  Approach  and  retreat  and  good  form  are  emphasized, 
and  the  exercise  must  be  performed  under  competition  conditions.  The 
boys  soon  realize  that  they  cannot  include  too  difficult  movements,  be- 
cause they  lose  form  in  attempting  them.  During  the  rest  of  the  practice 
new  exercises  are  tried  which  later  may  be  included  in  their  series.  Dur- 
ing this  informal  practice  the  coach  and  team  mates  act  as  safety  men, 
more  attention  being  paid  to  performance  than  to  form. 

During  the  last  week  before  the  competition  no  new  movements  are 
practised  or  tried.  All  routines  must  be  thoroughly  learned,  and  the 
gymnast  must  spend  his  time  in  smoothing  his  work.  Constant  practice 
is  necessary  in  order  to  master  every  swing,  pause,  and  change.  Some 
difficult  exercises,  even  if  well  learned,  cannot  always  be  finished  according 
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to  schedule.  The  wise  coach  will  arrange  the  series  in  such  a way  that 
if  this  happens,  the  gymnast  can  swing  into  another  movement  without 
showing  his  failure.  Take  an  illustration.  One  of  the  boys  could  get  the 
full  change  on  the  parallels  nearly  every  time.  This  particular  movement 
was  so  arranged  that  after  the  full  change  a lion’s  leap  dismount  followed. 
If  the  full  change  could  not  be  completed,  the  boy  was  already  in  position 
for  the  lion’s  leap  dismount. 

An  elimination  competition  is  held  one  week  before  the  meet  for  the 
selection  of  the  team  and  one  spare.  The  best  test  of  a good  team  is  that 
its  members  can  perform  their  series  with  ease  the  first  time  they  try, 
and  then  are  able  to  repeat  the  performance  within  twenty  minutes. 
Every  meet  is  a source  of  information  for  both  coaches  and  gymnasts; 
they  are  always  seeing  new  movements  which  are  an  inspiration  to  build 
better  teams. 


The  Jolly  Jesters 

An  Original  Dance 

DOROTHEA  THATCHER 

Music — “Dance  of  the  Jesters,”  by  Bert  R.  Anthony.  This  appeared  in 
the  Etude  Music  Magazine  for  August,  1930.  The  music  is  played 
through  without  repetition,  and  the  second  ending  is  taken. 

The  Jolly  Jesters  is  a couple  dance,  and  can  be  arranged  for  a group 
of  any  size.  The  characters  are  two  jesters  dressed  in  jester  fashion  in 
short  tunics  with  a number  of  bells  sewn  to  their  costumes.  Each  conical 
cap  has  a bell  at  the  point  which  jingles  with  the  continual  nods  and 
jumps  of  the  character.  The  movements  are  abrupt  and  quick. 

In  the  following  description  the  jester  on  the  right  will  be  A,  and  his 
partner  on  the  left  will  be  B. 

The  Dance 

I 

A steps  forward  with  the  right  foot  and  together  with  the  left.  B steps  forward 
with  left  foot  and  together  with  the  right.  A and  B take  3 steps  forward,  beginning 
with  outside  foot,  and  bring  feet  together  on  the  last  count  with  a quick  nod  to  each 


other Meas.  1-2. 

A and  B move  backward  with  four  jumps,  bending  knees  slightly  and  springing  up. 

Hands  are  on  the  knees,  and  heads  bob  on  each  jump Meas.  3-4. 

A steps  to  the  side  on  right  foot  and  together  with  left.  Then  B does  the  same  to 
the  left.  Both  A and  B take  a step  to  the  side  and  together  twice.  They  take  four 
jumps  as  before,  moving  into  their  places Meas.  5-8. 
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II 

Moving  in  front  of  B,  A hops  to  the  left  on  his  left  foot,  behind  the  left  with  the 
right,  side  on  left,  front  with  right,  side  left,  behind  right,  side  left,  and  together  with 
right.  Then  B does  the  same  to  the  right Meas.  9-12. 

A and  B take  a step  sideways  on  inside  feet  and  together,  repeat,  and  run  to  original 
position,  with  A facing  B,  as  he  crosses  in  front  of  B Meas.  13-14. 

Step  across  outside  foot  with  inside  foot  and  kick  heels  together  in  the  air;  step 
across  inside  foot  and  kick  heels.  Jump  to  spring  sitting,  and  spring  up.  ( Music 
slowed) Meas.  15-16. 


III 

Take  a schottische  outward  and  another  inward,  turning  to  face  partner.  Clap 
own  hands,  clap  right  hand  with  partner’s  right,  clap  own,  clap  left  with  partner’s  left, 
turn  quickly  in  place  to  the  right,  and  clap  both  hands  with  partner’s  hands  on  last 
count Meas.  17-20. 

Repeat  schottische  outward  and  inward,  finishing  with  palms  of  hands  touching 
partner’s  palms  about  shoulder  height.  A steps  back  on  right  foot,  extending  left  for- 
ward, as  B steps  forward  on  left,  extending  right  backward,  A steps  forward  on  left 
with  right  extended  backward,  as  B steps  back  on  right  with  left  forward.  Repeat. 
This  is  a rocking  movement,  and  bodies  sway  back  and  forth  with  the  movement 
Meas.  21-24. 

IV 

A takes  6 skipping  steps  in  a small  circle  to  the  right,  stamps  right,  stamps  left. 
Then  B does  the  same  to  the  left Meas.  25-28. 

With  B following  close  at  his  heels,  A takes  12  skipping  steps,  making  a figure  8, 
first  circling  right  and  then  left Meas.  29-31. 

A short  nod  to  each  other,  a short  nod  to  the  audience Meas.  32. 


The  Constitution  of  Ceylon 

An  Interesting  Experiment  in  Empire  Government 

G.  M.  PATERSON 
Glenora,  B.C. 

THE  government  in  vogue  in  Ceylon  presents  many  points  of  interest 
to  students  of  political  institutions.  The  island,  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  of  the  British  Crown  Colonies,  was  governed  in 
recent  years  under  a dual  system,  with  an  appointed  executive  and  a 
legislative  council,  the  majority  of  which  was  elected.  A new  constitution 
has  been  introduced  which  provides  for  a novel  system,  with  a very  large 
measure  of  responsible  government  for  a population  that  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Asiatic  in  its  origin.  This  “experiment”  in  colonial  government  is 
very  interesting,  for  its  success  will  undoubtedly  throw  light  on  the 
larger  problem — the  government  of  India — and  the  still  greater  problem 
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— the  government  of  the  coloured  majority  within  the  British  Empire. 

The  largest  element  of  the  present-day  population  of  Ceylon  is 
descended  from  the  Sinhalese  invaders  from  North  India,  in  the  sixth 
century,  B.C.  Following  their  conquest  of  Ceylon,  they  established 
autocratc  monarchial  rule  and  a theocratic  Buddhist  state.  Ancient 
chronicles,  stupendous  ruins,  monumental  frescoes  and  sculptures,  and 
buried  cities  are  mute  testimonials  to  the  material  and  cultural  develop- 
ment that  followed  this  invasion. 

In  spite  of  the  great  nationalistic  movement  of  the  twelfth  century, 
A.D.,  led  by  the  Sinhalese  king,  Parakrama  Baku,  the  Malabars  from 
South  India  gradually  obtained  a foothold  in  Northern  Ceylon.  Finally, 
there  were  two  main  racial  groups  present — the  Sinhalese  in  the  South 
and  West,  and  the  Tamils,  a Dravidian  Hindu  race,  in  the  North  and 
East. 

This  “divided”  Ceylon  was  held  by  the  Portuguese  from  1505  to  1645, 
and  by  the  Dutch  from  the  latter  date  till  Britain  took  possession 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Her  possession  was  confirmed  by  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  A native  Kandyan  kingdom  had  been  main- 
tained in  the  interior,  but  Great  Britain  finally  got  control  of  the  whole 
island. 

After  the  rebellion  in  1833,  executive  and  legislative  councils,  with 
five  and  ten  members  respectively,  were  formed  as  advisory  bodies  to 
aid  the  governor  in  his  decisions.  “It  was  a system  of  personal  but 
direct  rule”,  with  the  Civil  Service  controlling  a hierarchy  of  headmen  in 
each  province.  In  1837,  two  unofficial  members  selected  by  the  governor, 
were  added  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  by  1889  their  number  had 
grown  to  eight.  They  were  selected  to  represent  various  special 
communities. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  important 
economic  readjustment  took  place,  partly  because  the  single  crop,  coffee, 
was  replaced  by  the  more  diversified  cultivation  of  tea,  rubber  and 
coconuts.  This  led  to  a rather  rapid  westernization  of  the  island,  and 
to  the  education  of  a small  minority  of  the  people. 

This  minority,  made  self-conscious  by  their  “superior”  education, 
began  an  agitation  for  political  freedom.  The  primary  demand  was  for 
elected  representatives  to  replace  the  “docile  nominees  of  the  Governor.” 
This  request  was  granted  by  a Liberal  government  in  1912,  but  not 
without  a vigorous  protest  from  the  Ceylonese  Government  itself.  A 
Legislative  Council  was  at  once  created,  composed  of  eleven  official  and 
ten  unofficial  members.  Four  of  the  unofficial  members  were  elected  by 
a restricted  franchise. 

The  democratic  movement  received  inspiration  from  the  Indian 
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political  unrest,  and  impetus  from  the  enunciation  of  nationalistic 
policies  during  and  after  the  Great  War.  There  was  also  a change  of 
attitude  to  be  felt  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  theory  that  the  territories 
largely  inhabited  by  peoples  of  non-European  descent  could  be  governed 
effectively  only  by  a pure  Crown  Colony  regime,  was  largely  being 
abandoned  as  a result  of  advances  and  policies  in  India  since  1917. 

The  first  colony  to  experience  this  changed  attitude  was  naturally 
Ceylon.  In  July,  1919,  the  British  government  so  altered  the  constitu- 
tion of  Ceylon  as  to  give  the  Legislative  Council,  a majority  of  whose 
members  were  elected,  almost  full  control  of  the  island’s  government. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  governor  and  his  "politically  unloved”  bureaucracy 
had  to  continue  to  shoulder  the  executive  responsibility,  without  a 
majority  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  new  plan  failed  to  promote  either  harmony  or  efficiency;  and  in 
1921,  when  the  new  constitution  was  put  completely  into  operation,  the 
executive  was  even  more  powerless  than  in  1919 ; and  yet  no  responsibility 
was  given  to  the  elected  members.  Some  conclusion  had  to  be  reached ; 
either  the  official  government  must  have  power  to  govern,  or  full  respons- 
ibility must  be  devolved  upon  a legislature. 

Many  people,  Ceylonese  included,  doubted  whether  self-government 
would  be  a wise  measure.  About  one-half  the  population  was  illiterate; 
the  majority  were  poor;  while  religious,  social,  and  caste  distinctions 
were  causing  internal  dissension.  There  was  little  cohesion,  even 
among  the  politically-minded,  save  in  the  common  objection  to  "white 
domination”. 

During  1927  and  1928,  a Royal  Commission  consisting  of  Lord 
Donoughmore,  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  the  late  Sir  Geoffrey  Butler,  and 
Dr.  Drummond,  M.P.,  M.C.,  investigated  the  constitution  of  Ceylon 
and  found  that  it  "was  reducing  the  Government  to  impotence,  without 
providing  any  means  of  training  the  unofficial  members  in  the  assumption 
of  executive  responsibility.” 

At  the  beginning  of  its  discussion  of  the  old  form  of  government  in 
Ceylon  the  Commission  stated:  "The  most  striking  character  of  the 
constitution  of  Ceylon  is  the  divorce  of  power  from  responsibility.  The 
unofficial  members,  who  are  not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  public 
business,  are  in  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Legislative  Council; 
the  official  members,  who  are  responsible,  are  in  a permanent  minority. 
The  official  members  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Council,  and  are  irremov- 
able except  by  the  Governor,  in  whom  all  real  executive  power  is  vested. 
The  unofficial  members,  although  in  complete  control  in  the  Council, 
are  denied  the  prospect  of  assuming  office  themselves.  Thus,  on  a 
counting  of  heads,  those  who  have  the  controlling  votes  are  not  called 
upon  to  bear  all  responsibility  and  are  without  control.” 
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This  thorough  commission,  composed  of  astute  statesmen,  made  a 
complete  investigation,  and  its  recommendations,  with  but  few  modifica- 
tions, were  accepted  by  the  Council  in  December,  1929. 

Acting  on  these  suggestions,  the  Colonial  Secretary  promulgated 
a new  constitution  for  Ceylon,  the  like  of  which  does  not  exist  anywhere 
else.  This  constitution  came  into  operation  in  July,  1931.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  was  replaced  by  a State  Council  of  sixty-one  members. 
Fifty  members  are  elected  for  the  territorial  constituencies;  a maximum 
of  eight  members  are  nominated  by  the  governor  to  make  up  for  hardships 
encountered  at  the  polls  by  minorities  or  special  interests ; and  there  are 
three  non-elected  “ex-officio”  officers  of  state.  The  three  last  men- 
tioned, the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Legal  Secretary,  and  the  Financial 
Secretary,  have  the  status  of  ministers,  but  are  not  entitled  to  vote. 
Communal  representation  has  been  abolished  and  almost  universal 
franchise  is  enjoyed.  The  Council,  established  by  an  Order-in-Council 
is  not  a Parliament,  but  a subordinate  legislature,  created  by  an  official 
decree,  and  alterable  by  the  same  process.  The  crown,  therefore,  has 
retained  full  power  to  legislate,  and  to  disallow  or  amend  Ceylonese 
legislation. 

The  State  Council  can  function  as  an  executive  body  as  well  as  a 
legislative  one,  since  for  control  of  internal  affairs  it  divides  its  members 
(with  the  exception  of  the  three  officers  of  state  and  the  Speaker  and 
his  deputy),  by  a secret  ballot,  into  seven  executive  committees.  Each 
of  these  committees  elects,  by  secret  ballot,  its  chairman,  who  becomes  a 
minister.  These  elected  ministers,  together  with  the  three  officers  of 
state,  form  the  Board  of  Ministers.  The  former  executive  council  has 
been  replaced  by  a group  of  committees  under  ten  separate  ministers. 

The  subjects  and  functions  of  government  were  exhaustively  allocated 
to  the  seven  committees.  Home  affairs,  agriculture  and  lands,  labour, 
industry  and  commerce,  education,  local  administration  and  communica- 
tions, and  public  works,  were  specifically  delegated.  The  Chief  Sec- 
retary, in  addition  to  being  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  is  also  the  chief 
co-ordinating  authority  in  all  stages  of  procedure  before  the  decisions 
of  the  council  are  forwarded  to  the  governor.  He  is  also  responsible  for 
military  affairs,  foreign  relations,  and  the  administration  of  the  civil 
service  of  the  colony.  The  other  two  appointed  ministers,  the  Legal 
and  Financial  Ministers,  are  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice 
and  internal  and  external  financial  arrangements. 

The  ministers  with  the  three  officers  of  state  as  advisers  form  a 
Board,  which  acts  as  a general  committee  to  propose  new  legislation  and 
to  prepare  the  annual  budget.  It  is  not  expected  they  will  act  as  a 
party  cabinet,  for  distinct  political  parties  have  not  emerged.  The  defeat 
of  this  Board  by  the  State  Council  on  an  important  issue,  after  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  reconsideration,  would  involve  a new  election;  the  ministry 
would  either  be  sustained,  or  the  committees  would  be  reorganized  under 
new  ministers. 

The  governor’s  power  “has  become  supervisory  rather  than  ex- 
ecutive,” and  he  is  instructed  to  act  normally  according  to  the  advice  of 
his  ministers.  He  has,  however,  the  authority  to  carry  out  any  executive 
or  legislative  measure  upon  certifying  “that  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  public  interest.”  He  can,  also,  assume  control  of  any  department,  if 
he  deems  an  emergency  has  arisen.  The  governor  will  no  longer  be 
responsible  himself  for  the  administration  of  the  island;  his  duty  will  be, 
first  and  foremost,  to  see  that  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  will  now 
fall,  do  not  infringe  upon  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  constitution 
for  their  guidance. 

Thus,  almost  unnoticed  in  these  terrifying  days  of  confusion  and 
distrust,  Great  Britain  has  inaugurated  another  great  constitutional 
experiment — that  of  giving  almost  complete  self-government  to  a part 
of  the  Empire  whose  population  is  almost  entirely  coloured  and  Asiatic. 


Notes  and  News 

Ontario 

Revision  of  the  Curriculum  : The  thorough  revision  of  high  school 
and  vocational  school  courses  of  study  which  the  public  was  led  to  expect 
by  the  speeches  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  is  now  to  be  carried 
through.  A large  committee  composed  of  six  members  representing  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education;  three  representing  the  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes;  three,  the  composite  schools;  and  two,  the 
vocational  schools,  has  been  named  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
has  already  held  its  initial  meeting.  This  committee  will,  no  doubt, 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand  for  the  introduction  of  more  practical  courses  in  all  types  of 
secondary  schools  and  a greater  insistence  on  the  value  of  the  school 
diploma  as  compared  with  the  Matriculation  and  Normal  Entrance 
certificates.  It  will  be  influenced,  too,  by  the  general  belief  that  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  traditional  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  that  all  secondary  schools  should  offer  a general  course  leading  to  a 
school  diploma,  which  will  have  a fair  proportion  of  both  academic  and 
vocational  subjects.  The  members  of  the  committee  are: 

(a)  From  the  Department  of  Education:  Dean  J.  G.  Althouse,  specialist  in 
Classics,  representing  the  Ontario  College  of  Education;  Inspector  J.  P.  Hoag,  specialist 
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in  English  and  mathematics,  representing  the  continuation  schools  and  smaller  high 
schools;  Inspector  A.  J.  Husband,  specialist  in  English  and  history,  French  and  German, 
representing  the  collegiate  institutes;  Dr.  W.  J.  Karr,  representing  the  normal  schools; 
Dr.  G.  F.  Rogers,  representing  the  secondary  schools;  Mr.  F.  S.  Rutherford,  representing 
the  vocational  schools. 

( b ) Representing  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes:  D.  A.  Glassey,. 
specialist  in  Classics,  Principal  of  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto;  G.  L.  Gray, 
specialist  in  English  and  history,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute,  St.  Thomas; 
Miss  Helen  B.  St.  John,  specialist  in  Moderns  and  history,  French  and  German,  Jarvis 
Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

(e)  Representing  the  Composite  Schools:  F.  D.  Wallace,  specialist  in  mathematics, 
Principal  of  the  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School,  North  Bay;  W.  J.  Salter,  specialist 
in  Classics,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School,  St.  Catharines;  H.  W. 
Jamieson,  specialist  in  science  and  agriculture,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  and  Vocational 
School,  Stamford  Township. 

(d)  Representing  the  Vocational  Schools:  F.  G.  Patten,  specialist  in  commercial 
subjects,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Ottawa;  Dr.  W.  S.  Kirkland, 
specialist  in  science,  Principal  of  Central  Technical  School,  Toronto. 

Confidential  Reports  : The  following  very  important  circular  letter 
was  sent  on  October  14,  to  all  principals  of  secondary  schools  by  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  D.  McArthur. 

“I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  state  that  his  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  reports  from  principals  and  parents  regarding  candi- 
dates for  the  Departmental  examinations  which  lead  him  to  believe  that 
in  a number  of  schools  the  marks  given  in  the  confidential  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  by  the  principals  of  these  schools,  are  based 
solely  on  the  results  of  term  examinations,  and  that  little  or  no  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  candidates’  work  throughout  the  whole  year. 
When  the  recommendation  scheme  was  inaugurated,  the  Minister  hoped 
that  a fairer  estimate  of  a candidate’s  achievement  in  any  course  of  study 
would  be  gained  by  taking  into  consideration  his  progress  during  the 
year  as  determined  by  his  classwork  and  homework,  than  by  basing  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  result  of  a Departmental  examination, 
held  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  It  was  not  the  Minister’s  intention 
merely  to  have  two  or  three  term  tests,  which  appear  to  be  in  some  cases 
as  formal  and  formidable  as  the  Departmental  examination,  substituted 
for  this  examination.  You  will  note  that  in  the  special  provisions  re 
examnations  which  will  be  found  on  pages  82  and  83  of  the  Courses  of 
Study  and  Examinations,  completion  of  the  prescribed  course , and  standing 
on  the  year's  work  are  emphasized. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  see  that  in  assigning  marks  in  his 
confidential  report  due  consideration  is  given  to  both  term  tests  and  the 
progress  of  the  candidates  throughout  the  year  or  years  during  which 
the  courses  of  study  are  being  carried  on.” 
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Quebec 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education  has  accepted 
the  resignations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  I.  Rexford,  the  Hon.  A.  R.  McMaster, 
K.C.,  and  the  Hon.  R.  F.  Stockwell,  former  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rexford  has  been  connected  with  education  in  Quebec  as  a 
student,  headmaster,  Secretary  of  the  Department,  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  of 
the  Central  Board  of  Examiners.  His  resignation  was  due  to  ill  health 
and  the  infirmities  of  age.  During  an  active  life,  he  served  education 
for  over  fifty  years  in  numerous  capacities,  and  has  left  a deep  imprint 
on  Protestant  education. 

The  Protestant  Committee  has  distributed  grants  to  intermediate 
and  high  schools  amounting  to  $86,000.  This  year  the  Protestant 
Committee  has  also  made  additional  grants  to  encourage  improvements. 
Eighteen  high  schools  and  fourteen  intermediate  schools  received  these 
special  grants  for  the  installation  of  improved  equipment,  or  improve- 
ment of  grounds  and  playground  equipment,  or  the  purchase  of  moving 
picture  projectors  and  libraries.  The  purpose  was  to  encourage  school 
boards  to  increase  their  expenditures  for  equipment,  and  thus  to  improve 
intermediate  and  high  schools  in  their  districts. 

Two  consolidated  schools  have  unfortunately  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Bulwer  Consolidated  School  was  the  first  one  of  its  type  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  It  will  be  rebuilt  with  substantial  grants  to  assist  in  providing 
an  improved  type  of  consolidated  school.  At  Matapedia,  on  the  Baie 
des  Chaleurs,  the  situation  is  somewhat  more  difficult.  Neither  the 
school  board,  nor  the  ratepayers,  nor  the  Department  of  Education  has 
decided  what  should  be  done  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children. 

The  age  limit  for  admission  to  courses  of  training  has  always  been 
very  strictly  applied  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  which  said, 
“the  Central  Board  shall  have  no  power  to  make  an  exception  to  this 
regulation  under  any  circumstance”.  Students  of  average  standing  who 
were  of  age,  have  been  admitted  while  some  students  with  exceptionally 
high  academic  standing  had  to  be  refused  admission,  because  they  were 
a few  days  too  young  on  the  first  of  September.  The  paragraph  quoted 
has  now  been  deleted  from  the  regulations,  and  thus  the  age  limit  and 
all  other  qualifications  will  be  subject  to  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
Protestant  Central  Board  of  Examiners  whose  authority  as  outlined  in 
Article  26,  gives  it  the  power  to  admit  in  exceptional  cases  persons  whose 
qualifications  may  otherwise  be  somewhat  insufficient.  One  student 
this  year  was  admitted  under  this  condition  because  her  high  standing 
showed  exceptional  maturity  and  scholarship. 

The  Rural  School  Assistance  Act  is  helpful  to  poor  municipalities. 
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Schools  built  in  rural  centres  at  a cost  not  exceeding  $1,200  are  paid  for 
by  the  government.  If  the  cost  does  not  exceed  $2,500,  the  government 
pays  two-thirds.  In  1935-36,  twelve  new  rural  schoolhouses  were  built 
and  149  were  repaired  at  a total  cost  of  $47,479.  As  there  are  only  200 
school  boards,  many  of  the  schools  in  their  jurisdiction  were  repaired 
with  government  assistance.  In  one  inspectorial  district  where  there  are 
89  schools,  one  new  school  was  built  and  39  were  improved. 

The  financial  condition  of  school  boards  on  the  Island  of  Montreal 
continues  to  cause  concern  to  the  public.  The  Protestant  School  Board 
announces  that  $200,000  extra  revenue  is  needed  for  Protestant  schools 
and  $800,000  for  Catholic  schools.  Without  such  extra  funds  the  present 
system  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  same  standard,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
school  boards  will  have  to  be  relaxed.  More  pupils  are  enrolled  in 
high  schools  in  Montreal  and  fewer  in  elementary  schools.  This  phenom- 
enon has  existed  for  the  last  few  years  and  is  probably  accounted  for 
by  the  depression  and  lack  of  employment  for  children  who  otherwise 
would  have  left  school  to  earn  their  living. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education  has 
founded  a new  normal  school  at  Baie  St.  Paul,  Que.,  and  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a new  inspectorial  district  with  Three 
Rivers  as  a centre.  There  will  be  over  thirty  normal  schools  for  Catholic 
teachers  compared  with  one  for  Protestant  teachers. 

Provincial  teachers  have  been  shocked  at  the  tragic  and  sudden  death 
of  Henry  H.  Curtis  of  Westmount  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  Mr.  Curtis 
has  been  retired  on  pension  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  has  been  in 
ill  health.  He  had  been  Principal  of  a number  of  schools  and  Supervisor 
of  French  in  the  Protestant  schools  of  Montreal,  being  made  Officier  de 
l’Academie  by  the  French  Government  in  1927  for  his  services  in  the 
teaching  of  French.  He  was  the  author  or  co-author  of  the  Oral  Lessons 
in  French  and  the  Teachers  Manuals. 

The  Macdonald  Alumni  Association  held  its  Annual  Reunion  in  the 
Mount  Royal  Hotel  at  the  time  of  the  Convention,  and  decided  to  have 
meetings  every  two  months  during  the  year.  The  new  president  is 
Miss  Dorothy  Stobie. 

The  72nd  Annual  Convention  of  the  Provincial  Teachers’  Association 
was  held  in  Montreal  on  October  8-10.  Many  distinguished  outside 
speakers  addressed  the  teachers,  and  a very  complete  programme  in 
sectional  and  subject  conference  was  carried  through.  The  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  Mr.  F.  N.  Stephen  of  Baron  Byng  H.S.,  Montreal, 
and  the  new  vice-president,  Miss  C.  I.  Mackenzie  of  the  Montreal  H.S. 
for  Girls  will  be  assisted  by  a strong  executive  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Protestant  Committee  approved  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  the  Order  of  Scholastic  Merit.  The  following  members  of  the 
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Teachers’  Association  have  been  honoured  by  awards  in  the  three  classes 
of  this  order. 

(1)  First  degree,  consisting  of  the  Bronze  Medal  and  Diploma  of  “Merit”:  Miss 
Alice  Buzzell,  Mount  Royal  School,  Montreal;  Miss  Hope  Glass,  Art  Super- 
visor, Quebec;  Miss  Elizabeth  Horton,  Principal,  Mitchell  School,  Sherbrooke; 
Inspector  O.  F.  McCutcheon,  Department  of  Education,  Quebec;  Mrs.  Moses 
Simon,  Grand  Greve,  Gaspe  County;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Walsh,  Verdun. 

(2)  Second  degree,  consisting  of  the  Silver  Medal  and  Diploma  of  “Great  Merit”: 
Inspector-General  E.  S.  Giles,  M.A.,  Department  of  Education,  Quebec; 
A.  R.  B.  Lockhart,  M.A.,  Macdonald  College;  Miss  J.  Margaret  Robinson, 
Primary  Supervisor,  Montreal. 

(3)  Third  degree,  consisting  of  the  Gold  Medal  and  Diploma  of  “Distinguished 
Merit”:  Dean  Sinclair  Laird,  Macdonald  College;  Dr.  W.  O.  Rothney,  Bishop’s 
University,  Lennoxville;  Dr.  W.  P.  Percival,  Director  of  Protestant  Education, 
Quebec. 

These  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  Council  of  Education  on  October  8th  at  the 
open  meeting  of  the  Annual  Teachers’  Convention  in  Montreal. 

Nova  Scotia 

School  Opening:  In  Nova  Scotia  the  public  schools  re-opened  after 
the  summer  vacation  not  later  than  the  day  after  Labour  Day.  Generally, 
the  rural  and  village  schools  open  on  the  Monday  before  Labour  Day — 
this  year  August  31st.  The  urban  centres  assembled  the  children  on 
Tuesday,  September  8th.  From  all  urban  centres,  at  least,  come  reports 
that  the  high  school  grades,  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII,  show  a large  increase 
in  enrolment.  Under  the  statute  providing  high  school  grants,  school 
boards,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  grant,  must  admit  free  of  tuition 
fees  any  qualified  high  school  pupil  from  any  part  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  towns  with  specially 
trained  staffs  of  teachers  provide  most  of  the  high  school  instruction — 
hence  the  large  enrolments. 

Officials:  Mr.  Edwin  K.  Ford,  M.Ed.,  has  assumed  office  as 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Colchester  County.  Dr.  W.  A.  Creelman, 
formerly  Inspector  for  Cape  Breton  County  and  during  the  last  year 
Acting  Inspector  for  Colchester  County,  has  retired. 

Mr.  Ford,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
Colchester  County,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  mechanic  science 
schools  for  the  province,  and  also  Inspector  of  evening  technical  schools 
and  coal  mining  schools  for  the  main  land — the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  evening  technical  schools  and  coal  mining  schools  in  Cape  Breton 
Island  are  under  the  inspectorship  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Phelan,  M.A.,  the 
General  Inspector  for  Cape  Breton  County  (in  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Benoit,  M.A.,  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  County  of 
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Richmond,  also  performs  the  duty  of  Inspector  of  Acadian  Bilingual 
Schools  for  parts  of  the  Province  other  than  the  municipality  of  Clare 
and  Argyle,  which  are  under  Mr.  Ls.  A.  d’Entremont,  M.A.,  the  regular 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  those  municipalities. 

Recent  Regulations:  In  the  past  much  has  been  done  for  the 
teachers  of  the  Province,  not  only  in  the  way  of  increased  provincial  aid 
to  augment  the  salaries  paid  by  the  sections,  and  in  the  provision  of 
ample  protection  under  the  Nova  Scotia  Teacher’s  Pension  Act,  but  also 
in  the  provision  of  special  courses  leading  to  the  teacher’s  license,  and 
in  the  recognition  of  certain  academic  credits.  The  more  recent  regula- 
tions are  as  follows: 

(i a ) Under  the  provisions  of  Sub-section  4 of  Section  61  of  the  Education  Act, 
which  provides  provincial  aid  to  teachers  of  art,  music  or  other  related  subjects,  the 
Education  Office  was  ordered  to  issue  licenses  to  persons  qualified  to  teach  those  subjects 
in  the  public  schools,  and  the  licenses  so  issued  shall  entitle  the  holders  to  receive  pro- 
vincial aid  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  1 August,  1936. 

( b ) A candidate  for  a teacher’s  license  who  holds  a university  degree  in  Arts  and 
Science  and  a Superior  First  Rank  Normal  College  Diploma,  obtained  before  graduation, 
shall  be  awarded  a permanent  Superior  First  Class  License  without  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tion of  Summer  School  attendance. 

(c)  Ordered  that  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  two  years  in  attendance 
at  a recognized  university,  as  certified  by  the  registrar  of  the  university,  be  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  grade  XI  pass  certificate  for  entrance  to  the  first  rank  class 
at  the  Provincial  Normal  College,  Truro. 

(d)  Ordered  that  recognition  for  the  purposes  of  high  school  certificates  of  grades 
XI  and  XII  be  given,  in  the  case  of  teachers  actively  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  courses  in  art  successfully  completed  at  the  Nova  Scotia 
College  of  Art,  provided  such  courses  were  taken  in  two  years  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  two  years  a teacher  was  awarded  the  certificate  known  as  The  School  Teacher’s 
Course  in  Fine  Art.  Recognition  shall  be  given  for  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
one  subject. 

Aesthetic  Subjects:  Last  year  for  the  first  time  credit  was  given 
to  students  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  who  successfully  completed, 
at  special  institutions  or  under  private  teachers,  a full  year’s  course  in 
music,  art,  handicrafts,  agriculture,  typewriting,  stenography,  or  allied 
subjects  not  usually  taught  as  subjects  of  the  general  curriculum. 
Approximately  75  students  in  the  schools  took  such  courses  and  received 
credits.  This  year,  information  from  the  school  principals  in  the  Prov- 
ince indicates  vast  expansion  in  the  number  of  students  seeking  those 
credits.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  well  known 
expression:  “Only  let  me  write  the  songs  of  a nation  and  I care  not 
who  makes  its  laws,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Aids  to  Teaching:  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Department  has  set  up  several  aids  avail- 
able at  large  to  all  teachers  in  the  Province,  namely,  the  Teachers’  Central  Library, 
the  Film  Slide  Library,  the  Lantern  Slide  Library,  Motion  Picture  and  Sound  Machines , 
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Film  Slide  Machines,  and  “Still”  Projectors.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Teachers’  Central 
Professional  Library  would  take  up  26  pages  of  this  publication.  Sufficient  here  to 
give  the  Catalogue  divisions:  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  General  Psy- 
chology, Educational  Psychology,  Educational  Measurement  and  Statistics,  Child 
Study:  Exceptional  Children,  etc.,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Reading  and 
Story  Telling,  Mathematics,  History,  Science,  Geography,  Primary  Methods,  Nature 
Study,  Art  and  Handiwork,  Drama,  Games  and  Music,  Hygiene  and  Health  Education, 
Teaching  Methods,  Problems,  etc.,  Secondary  Education  and  Methods,  Vocational 
Guidance,  Rural  Education  (and  books  of  particular  interest  to  teachers  in  rural  schools), 
Curriculum,  Comparative  Education  (special  schools,  methods,  etc.),  Biographies, 
Current  Events,  and  books  not  otherwise  classified.  There  are  more  than  1,300  volumes, 
and  the  circulation  for  the  school  year  ended  June,  1936,  was  2,030,  maintaining  the 
average  of  previous  years. 

The  Film  Slide  Library,  now  in  its  second  year  had  a total  circulation  of  approxi- 
mately 500  rolls,  an  average  circulation  of  20  rolls  to  each  school  equipped  with  the 
necessary  machine.  The  library  contains  50  sets  of  “still”  pictures.  There  are  films 
on  geography  and  travel,  history,  economics  and  industry,  biology  and  art.  Month 
by  month  more  school  boards  are  providing  the  necessary  projectors  and  machines, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  during  the  current  school  year  the  circulation  of  rolls,  films  and 
slides  will  greatly  increase. 


Prince  Edward  Island 

From  August  24  to  September  4 a good  attendance  of  teachers  was 
recorded  at  the  Local  Conventions  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Teachers’ 
Federation,  which  were  held  at  the  following  centres:  Uigg,  Hunter 
River,  Charlottetown,  Mt.  Stewart,  Souris,  Summerside,  O’Leary,  and 
Tignish.  Addresses  were  given  at  each  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Shaw,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education;  Mr.  H.  B.  Chandler,  Director  of  the 
P.E.I.  Libraries;  Miss  Catherine  MacLean,  Junior  Red  Cross  Organizer 
and  her  newly  appointed  assistant  Miss  Bessie  MacLeod;  Miss  Agnes 
Clements,  Secretary  of  the  P.E.I.  Teachers’  Federation,  and  Sergeant- 
Major  Irlam,  Physical  Instructor  at  Prince  of  Wales  College.  Mr.  L.  W. 
Shaw,  General  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Newfoundland  also 
addressed  the  teachers  at  several  centres. 

The  newly  appointed  Supervisors:  Woolner,  Callaghan  and  Arsenault 
were  congratulated  and  welcomed  by  the  teachers. 

Papers  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  school  programme  were 
read  by  teachers  at  the  different  conventions.  Instructions  to  the 
teachers  regarding  the  school  fairs,  and  the  Central  Fair,  which  is  held 
in  Charlottetown  at  the  conclusion  of  the  local  fairs  were  given  by  the 
Supervisors. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Chandler,  M.A.,  the  newly  appointed  Director  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  Libraries,  succeeds  Miss  Nora  Bateson,  M.A., 
who  successfully  directed  the  activities  of  the  Carnegie  Library  Demon- 
stration in  this  Province  from  1933  until  June  of  this  year,  when  the 
Libraries  were  taken  over  by  the  Provincial  Government.  Mr.  Chandler 
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informed  the  teachers  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  present  organization  to 
continue  supplying  books  to  schools. 

Miss  Catherine  MacLean,  Organizer  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  re- 
ported that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  members  in  this  Province  now  number 
almost  100%  of  the  school  children  of  the  Province.  In  May  of  this 
year  Miss  MacLean  took  over  the  joint  management  of  the  P.E.I.  and 
New  Brunswick  organizations.  A further  tribute  to  her  ability  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  this  fall  she  is  spending  two  months  in  Newfoundland, 
assisting  to  organize  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  that  colony  at  the  request 
of  the  Commission  Government. 

New  Brunswick 

A Progressive  School  Board:  The  Board  of  School  Trustees  of 
Saint  John  City,  at  its  September  meeting,  approved  the  principle  of 
Visual  Education.  “It  is  a live  and  very  important  question,”  said 
Dr.  L.  M.  Curren,  the  chairman.  A committee,  consisting  of  one  of  the 
trustees,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Vocational  School,  was  appointed  to  study  the 
matter  and  report  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Board. 

At  this  same  meeting  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  S.  A.  Worrell,  made 
the  suggestion  that  qualities  of  character,  such  as  initiative,  application, 
and  earnestness,  might  receive  recognition  in  examinations  by  a bonus 
of  marks.  The  Board  favoured  the  idea,  and  asked  Dr.  Worrell  to 
bring  in  a further  report. 

Physical  Education:  The  Strathcona  Trust  awards  in  physical 
training  were  announced  recently.  The  Local  Committee  of  the  Strath- 
cona Trust  in  New  Brunswick  gives  annually  for  competition  among  the 
schools  of  the  province  two  silver  shields  and  $330  in  money  prizes. 
These  are  allotted  as  follows:  To  graded  schools , a first  prize  of  a silver 
shield  and  $75.00;  a second  prize  of  $50.00;  a third  of  $30.00;  a fourth 
of  $20.00;  and  five  $10.00  prizes.  To  rural  schools , a first  prize  of  a 
silver  shield  and  $25.00;  a second  prize  of  $20.00;  a third  of  $15.00; 
a fourth  of  $10.00;  and  prizes  of  $9.00,  $8.00,  $7.00,  $6.00,  and  $5.00 
for  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  places  respectively. 

Each  school  inspector,  in  making  his  regular  inspection  of  schools, 
is  asked  to  especially  examine  each  school  in  physical  education,  and  to 
report  to  the  Committee  the  name  of  the  best  graded  school  and  the 
best  rural  school  in  his  inspectorate.  These  schools  are  then  inspected 
by  Sergeant-Major  Instructor  A.  W.  Oliver,  the  R.C.R. 

The  points  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  and  in  allotting  marks 
are:  1.  general  physical  appearance  of  pupils;  2.  performance  of  physical 
training  exercises  by  the  pupils;  3.  manner  and  method  of  the  teacher; 
4.  physical  training  hygiene,  including  cleanliness  of  the  school,  ventila- 
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tion,  best  use  of  available  space,  mouth  breathing,  correction  of  nasal 
conditions,  etc.;  5.  choice  and  suitability  of  exercises;  6.  pervading  spirit; 
7.  classroom  games;  8.  playground  games;  9.  organized  sport  for  boys; 
10.  organized  sport  for  girls. 

In  the  graded  schools  this  year  the  first  prize  went  to  the  Superior 
School  at  Milltown,  of  which  Mr.  G.  F.  McIntyre  is  the  principal;  the 
second  prize  to  the  Superior  School  at  Hartland,  principal,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wiley;  third  prize,  the  Sacred  Heart  School,  Bathurst,  principal,  Rev- 
erend Sister  Cecile;  fourth,  high  school,  Sussex,  principal,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Kierstead;  fifth,  Queen  Street  School,  Moncton,  principal,  Reverend 
Sister  Mercedes.  The  percentages  made  by  these  schools  ranged  from 
90  to  98,  which  indicates  the  high  standard  of  the  work. 

In  the  rural  schools  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  the  school  at 
Douglas,  taught  by  E.  S.  Sypher;  second  prize,  Clifton,  taught  by 
Miss  I.  Buchanan;  third,  Doak  Settlement,  Miss  C.  Sleep,  teacher; 
fourth,  Gladeside,  Miss  M.  Potter.  The  percentages  in  this  case  ranged 
from  80  to  90. 

Captain  Chauveau,  in  making  his  Annual  Report  a year  ago  said: 
‘ ‘Teachers  should  be  cautioned  that  the  exercises  in  the  official  text  have 
been  compiled  with  the  main  object  in  view  of  the  correction  of  faulty 
posture  and  the  physical  development  of  the  child.  They  should  also 
remember  that  recreational  training  such  as  club  swinging,  dancing, 
gymnastics  and  skipping,  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  official 
text  and  not  in  its  place. 

'‘It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  increased  interest  and  proficiency 
in  physical  training  in  the  schools  of  the  Province  generally,  as  evidenced 
by  the  closer  competition  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  choosing 
between  schools  in  allotting  the  prizes ; and  if,  at  times,  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  voice  a word  of  criticism,  as  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  the  losing  sight  of  the  main  object 
of  physical  training — the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the  child." 

Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education:  At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Education  a change  was  made  in  Regulation  51,  dealing 
with  teachers’  pensions.  Section  2,  which  up  to  this  time  has  required 
that  applicants  for  disability  allowances  should  make  application  within 
six  months  after  giving  up  active  work  of  teaching  was  changed  to  read: 
“Applicants  for  Disability  Allowance  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  Act  shall  within  two  years  after  giving  up  active  work 
of  teaching  furnish  the  Chief  Superintendent  with  a certificate  of  total 
disability  obtained  from  the  District  Medical  Health  Officer,  and  with  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  applicant’s  attending  physician,  for  every  school 
term  after  giving  up  active  work  of  teaching  and  before  the  date  of 
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making  application  for  a Disability  Allowance,  that  the  applicant  was 
unable  to  teach  that  term  because  of  serious  illness.” 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  Regulation  was  passed: 

“That  Graduates  of  Colleges,  holding  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree,  who 
served  overseas  in  the  Great  War  and  who  have  a Manual  Training 
Teacher’s  Certificate,  be  given  a Superior  First  Class  License  without 
further  examination.” 

Manitoba 

Dr.  G.  P.  McRostie,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  to  accept  a position  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph. 

Mr.  W.  Sadler,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Hugh  John  Macdonald  Junior 
High  School,  Winnipeg,  and  one  of  the  teacher-members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  has  been  re-elected  chairman  of  that  body.  Mr.  Sadler  has  been 
on  the  Board  as  representative  of  the  teachers  for  ten  years,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  has  been  chairman. 

The  report  of  a special  Committee  on  Health  Education  has  just  been 
presented  to  the  Advisory  Board  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Dr.  W.  A.  McIntyre.  The  report  gives  the  results  of  a two-year  study 
made  by  a fairly  large  committee. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Thornton,  who  was  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Norris 
Government  for  five  years,  died  recently  whilst  in  Vancouver.  During 
his  term  of  office  as  minister  he  rendered  a splendid  service  to  education, 
and  in  doing  so  he  showed  vigour,  ability,  and  courage  that  made  his  term 
of  office  unique.  He  was  determined  to  make  this  country  purely  Cana- 
dian, and  felt  that  the  only  way  this  could  be  accomplished  was  through 
the  education  of  both  adults  and  children.  The  writer  once  heard  him 
reproving  a speaker  for  using  the  term,  a foreigner.  He  said  “I  do  not 
like  that  phrase,  a foreigner;  let  us  call  them  ‘New  Canadians’  ”.  New 
Canadians  (or  just  Canadians  has  been  the  term  used  ever  since.  Dr. 
Thornton  was  a splendid  citizen. 

A great  many  of  the  rural  schools  and  a number  of  the  town  schools 
remained  closed  for  two  to  four  weeks  this  fall  in  the  south  and  central 
parts  of  the  Province  owing  to  a dangerous  outbreak  of  infantile  paralysis. 
As  a result,  five  of  the  fall  teachers’  conventions  have  been  either  can- 
celled or  postponed.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  epidemic  seems  to  be 
on  the  wane. 

Alberta 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  H.  C.  Newland,  Supervisor  of  Schools  for 
the  Province  completed  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  teacher  training 
situation  in  Canada  with  special  reference  to  desirable  changes  in  Alberta 
procedure.  As  a result  of  this  investigation  the  Department  has  decided 
upon  a number  of  changes  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
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(1)  The  number  of  candidates  to  be  admitted  for  training  in  normal  schools  is  to 
be  considerably  curtailed.  For  the  present  year  the  maximum  was  set  at  500;  for 
1937-38  the  number  is  to  be  450;  and  the  year  following  it  is  to  be  further  reduced,  the 
maximum  being  400.  (The  schools  are  now  open  and  the  curious  thing  about  the 
situation  appears  to  be  that  the  students  must  have  reached  the  conclusion  at  about  the 
same  time,  that  there  should  be  a reduction  in  numbers,  for  less  than  the  stipulated 
500  presented  themselves  for  training.  The  1936-37  registration  is  as  follows:  Edmonton 
1 50,  Camrose  123,  Calgary  192 — or  a total  of  465  as  against  606  for  the  preceding  year). 

(2)  Beginning  with  1937-38  admissions  are  to  be  limited  to  candidates  holding 
complete  grade  XII  standing. 

(3)  All  admissions  are  to  be  regarded  as  provisional  until  the  following  further 
requirements  have  been  met: 

(a)  The  candidates  have  passed  a satisfactory  medical  examination. 

( b ) The  candidates  have  during  the  first  week  of  the  normal  school  term  taken  a 
qualifying  examination,  consisting  of  a test  of  general  ability,  and  also  of  tests 
of  proficiency  in  oral  and  written  English,  spelling,  writing,  and  such  other 
subjects  of  the  elementary  or  intermediate  school  programme  as  may  be  deemed 
proper.  The  Qualifying  Examination  will  include  a test  of  intelligence,  tests  in 
oral  reading  and  language,  silent  reading,  good  usage,  sentence  structure, 
vocabulary,  spelling,  history,  geography,  science  and  health,  and  arithmetic. 

(c)  Candidates  who  are  defective  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  either  oral  or 
written,  will  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  the  course. 

(d)  The  staff  of  each  normal  school  will  score  the  tests  given  to  their  own  students, 
but  a distribution  of  the  scores  in  each  of  the  tests  will  be  made  for  the  whole 
group  of  500  candidates,  Dr.  Sansom  acting  as  statistician.  Recommendations 
respecting  withdrawals  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  test  results. 

(4)  Candidates  hereafter  must  be  seventeen  years  of  age  on  September  1st  of  the 
year  for  which  they  are  registering,  and  free  from  serious  disabilities. 

(5)  Candidates  will  be  required  to  present  along  with  their  applications  a person- 
ality report  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  secondary  school  from  which  they  were 
graduated. 

(6)  The  work  of  training  in  the  normal  school  will  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
twenty-three  credits,  a unit  of  credit  being  based  on  one  period  of  instruction  per  week 
throughout  the  year. 

(7)  The  instruction  load  per  teacher  has  been  reduced  to  18  periods  per  week, 
and  the  student  load  to  20  class  periods  per  week. 

The  following  regulations  with  reference  to  the  issuance  of  certificates  has  also 
been  approved  by  the  Minister: 

(1)  In  June,  1937,  and  thereafter,  interim  certificates  will  be  issued  only  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  normal  school  requirements  without  conditions  or  deficiency. 
Students  having  normal  school  deficiencies  will  be  required  to  clear  them  by  attendance 
at  summer  school,  or  by  returning  to  the  normal  school  to  attend  from  January  to  June 
and  repeat  the  full  course  during  that  period. 

(2)  All  interim  certificates  are  valid  for  three  years  from  the  close  of  the  school 
term  during  which  they  are  issued.  The  requirements  for  permanent  certificates  are 
the  following:  (a)  Two  years’  experience  in  teaching;  ( b ) favourable  inspection  reports; 
(c)  attendance  at  one  summer  school  session  after  one  year’s  experience  in  teaching. 

(3)  On  and  after  September  1,  1937,  teachers  holding  Second  Class  Certificates 
will  not  be  permitted  to  teach  grades  above  the  ninth;  and  after  September  1,  1938, 
such  teachers  will  not  be  permitted  to  teach  grades  above  the  eighth. 

(4)  On  and  after  September  1,  1937,  every  permanent  certificate  shall  lapse  when 
the  holder  thereof  has  at  no  time,  during  a period  of  five  years  immediately  preceding, 
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been  in  the  employ  of  a school  board  under  the  School  Act  as  a teacher  or  superintendent, 
or  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  an  inspector,  normal  school  instructor,  or  other 
supervising  official. 

(5)  In  making  appointments  to  the  inspectoral  or  normal  school  staffs,  the  Depart- 
ment will  in  future  adopt  the  policy  of  appointing  only  persons  who  hold  the  Bachelor  of 
Education  degree,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  or  persons  who  have  at  least  one  year’s 
training  in  graduate  education. 

(6)  On  and  after  September  1,  1938,  teachers  will  no  longer  be  given  certificates 
of  the  First  or  Second  Class,  but  will  be  certificated  for  the  elementary  school,  the  inter- 
mediate school,  or  the  high  school. 

When  the  legislation  constituting  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association 
was  drafted,  it  contained  the  clause,  “shall  as  a condition  of  their  employ- 
ment be  members  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association.’’  This  clause 
was  referred  by  the  School  Trustees  Association  to  its  solicitors,  who 
advised  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  new  legislation  was  applicable  only 
when  a new  contract  was  being  entered  into.  The  sponsors  of  the 
original  legislation  last  March  welcomed  the  extra  session  held  late  in 
August,  since  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  in  question.  Mr.  Solon  Low  who,  besides  being  a member  of  the 
Legislature,  is  also  Principal  of  Schools  at  Raymond,  introduced  an 
amendment  consisting  of  exactly  three  words,  viz.,  “or  continued  employ- 
ment’’, which  removed  all  doubts  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  act. 

Under  the  statutes  governing  the  University  of  Alberta,  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  a president  for  the  university  rests  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Since  the  retirement  of  President  Wallace  in  July,  the  cabinet  has 
been  making  a survey  of  available  material  in  Canada  from  which  the 
selection  of  a successor  to  Dr.  Wallace  might  be  made.  On  October  7th, 
Premier  Aberhart  announced  the  selection  of  William  Alexander  Robb 
Kerr,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chev.  Leg.  d’H.,  O.I.P.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  the  new  President.  In  his  announcement  the 
Premier  stated  that  not  only  was  President  Kerr  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  cabinet  after  considering  a wide  list  of  names,  including  scholars 
from  all  the  provinces,  but  that  before  reaching  a decision  he  had  con- 
sulted the  Board  of  Governors,  senior  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
representative  students,  only  to  learn  that  had  they  been  asked  to  make 
a nomination,  Dean  Kerr  would  have  been  in  each  case  the  nominee. 
The  new  President  thus  takes  over  the  direction  of  the  university  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices.  He  is  well  known  as  a man  of  fine  scholar- 
ship, an  able  administrator,  and  a gentleman  of  the  first  quality.  He 
was  born  in  Toronto  in  1875,  son  of  native  Torontonians.  After  early 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Toronto,  he  attended  Upper  Canada 
College  and  matriculated  into  the  University  of  Toronto.  From  1899  to 
1901,  Dr.  Kerr  was  Housemaster  at  Upper  Canada  College.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1901, 
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his  A.M.  from  Harvard  in  1902,  Eleve  Titulaire  de  l’Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  from  the  University  of  Paris  in  1903,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard 
in  1904.  From  1901  to  1904,  he  spent  considerable  time  as  a graduate 
student  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  1904,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages  at  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  taught  there  for  five  years.  In  1909,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  new 
University  of  Alberta  as  Professor  of  Modern  Languages.  It  was  in 
1914  that  he  was  made  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a post 
he  has  filled  for  22  years.  In  1933  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Alberta.  For  his  work  in  the  promotion  of  harmony 
between  French  and  English-speaking  people,  the  French  government 
a year  ago  made  Dr.  Kerr  a Chevalier,  and  in  May,  1935,  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  was  awarded,  presentation  being  made  at  con- 
vocation by  the  French  Consuljfor  Western  Canada. 

British  Columbia 

A Programme  of  Studies  for  Junior  High  Schools  has  been  issued  by 
the  British  Columbia  Department  of  Education.  An  analysis  of  this 
very  important  document  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Brough 
on  page  191  of  this  issue  of  The  School. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  freshmen  class  of  the  provincial 
university  President  L.  S.  Klinck  kindly  warned  his  auditors  not  to 
permit  social  pleasures  to  encroach  upon  the  serious  demands  of  the 
session.  The  four  years’  registration  of  students  in  daily  attendance  is 
1,830.  In  extra-sessional  classes,  and  in  other  courses,  59  are  enrolled. 
Extra-sessional  classes  in  English,  French,  psychology  and  education  will 
be  held  late  in  the  afternoon  so  that  teachers  may  be  able  to  attend. 
Evening  courses  in  botany  and  electronics  are  provided  for.  In  various 
parts  of  the  province  extension  lectures  will  be  delivered.  Professor 
Robert  England  has  been  appointed  director  of  this  work.  He  has  spent 
the  summer  investigating  methods  in  adult  education  in  Eastern  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  folk  schools  of  Scandinavia  have 
received  special  study.  The  applied  science  classes  are  unexpectedly 
large,  necessitating  several  additions  to  the  teaching  staff.  The  new 
dean,  Professor  J.  N.  Finlayson,  has  expressed  himself  as  very  favourably 
impressed  by  the  equipment  provided,  and  hopes  to  realize  the  plans  of 
his  lamented  predecessor,  the  late  Dean  R.  W.  Brock. 

Night  school  work  is  being  prosecuted  vigorously.  Under  the  Van- 
couver School  Board  over  eighty  courses  are  offered.  Over  age  pupils  are 
prepared  for  high  schools.  Day-workers  are  instructed  in  junior  and 
senior  matriculation  subjects.  Foreigners  are  taught  English.  Men 
and  women  are  trained  for  advancement  in  commerce  and  industry,  and 
for  the  wise  use  of  leisure.  The  Vancouver  Chamber  of  Mines  has  classes 
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in  mineralogy,  geology,  mining  and  assaying,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  would-be  prospectors.  New  Westminster  lumbermen  are  holding 
vocational  classes  for  their  employees.  The  Burnaby  School  Board  is 
providing  for  its  teachers  courses  in  practical  arts,  music  and  physical 
education.  Under  the  Department  of  Education  Mr.  Ian  Eisenhardt 
is  busy  organizing  new  centres  for  physical  and  recreational  training 
of  the  unemployed. 

The  Elgar  Junior  choir  of  Vancouver,  under  Mr.  C.  E.  Findlater, 
and  the  Vancouver  Boys’  band,  under  Mr.  A.  W.  Delamont,  have  been 
welcomed  home.  The  choir  won  first  place  in  its  class,  singing  in  Welsh 
at  the  annual  Eisteddfod  to  the  enthusiastic  delight  of  that  great  gather- 
ing. The  Boys’  Band  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  of  Lambeth,  and 
entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  At  the  Crystal  Palace 
competition  it  carried  off  the  honours,  playing  against  thirty-five  experi- 
enced adult  bands,  winning  the  Cassells  Challenge  Shield,  valued  at  $250, 
and  a cash  prize  of  $50.  On  embarking  for  home  the  band  welcomed  on 
board  with  Canadian  airs  a former  Vancouver  high  school  pupil,  Major 
W.  E.  Gladstone  Murray,  newly-appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Eight  years  ago  British  Columbia 
had  but  one  juvenile  band.  There  are  now  twenty-six. 
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Philippine  Islands;  Franz  Melandy,  M.A.,  Lieutenant-Commander  (Ret.)  U.S.N., 
and  W.  H.  Williams,  Ed.D.,  formerly  Senior  Master  in  the  Scotts  College,  Warwick, 
Queensland,  Australia.  Cloth,  234  pages.  San  Francisco,  The  American  Council, 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1936. 

Problem-Maps,  World  Series.  By  H.  Alnwick,  M.C.,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  Assistant 
Master  of  Strand  School,  England.  Paper,  52  pages,  size  7\"  x 9f".  Price, 
45  cents.  Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  1936. 

Commerce  and  Society.  By  W.  F.  Oakeshott.  A short  history  of  trade  and  its 
effects  on  civilization.  Cloth,  428  pages.  Price,  $2.25.  Toronto,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1936. 

A Sketch-Map  History  of  Europe,  1789-1914.  By  George  Taylor,  M.A.,  Head  of 
the  History  Department,  Latymer  School,  Edmonton,  London.  Cloth,  100  pages. 
Price,  90  cents.  London,  George  G.  Harrap  & Co.,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin 
& Co.  Ltd.)  1936. 

Today  Through  Yesterday.  By  C.  F.  Strong,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Book  One,  “Kings, 
Nobles  and  Churchmen — Earliest  Times  to  1603.”  With  131  illustrations  and 
30  maps  and  diagrams.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  Book  Two,  “King 
and  Parliament,  1603-1837.”  With  158  illustrations  and  17  maps  and  diagrams. 
Cloth,  180  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  Book  Three,  “Parliament  and  People,  1837- 
Present  Day.”  With  178  illustrations  and  15  maps  and  diagrams.  Cloth,  207 
pages.  Price,  85  cents.  University  of  London  Press,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke, 
Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.)  1936. 

The  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary  for  Schools.  Edited  by  Thomas  Kite  Brown, 
Jr.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  William  Dodge  Lewis,  A.M.,  Pd.D., 
Litt.D.,  formerly  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  1,700  pictorial  illustrations,  10  colour  plates,  and  24  maps  in  colour. 
Cloth,  984  pages.  Price,  $1.28.  Toronto,  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1936. 

English  for  Pleasure.  By  Bruce  Beddow.  Book  One,  a Practical  Course  for  Junior 
Schools.  Illustrated.  Limp,  96  pages.  Price,  30  cents.  London,  George  G. 
Harrap  & Co.,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.)  1936. 

Understanding  and  Appreciation.  By  E.  V.  Downs,  M.A.,  English  Master,  New- 
port High  School  for  Boys;  and  G.  L.  Davies,  M.A.,  English  Master,  Cardiff 
Canton  High  School  for  Boys.  “Exercises  in  Criticism”.  Limp,  96  pages.  Price, 
30  cents.  London,  George  G.  Harrap  & Co.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.) 
1935. 
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THE 

LIFE-STORY 

OF 

EDWARD  VIII 

KING-EMPEROR 
Free  to  Teachers 

Every  teacher  will  want  the  twelve- 
page  leaflet  containing  the  life  story 
of  King  Edward  VIII,  with  teach- 
ing outline  prepared  by 

C.  T.  SHARPE 
of  the  Normal  Model  School, 
Toronto. 


A unique  and  interesting  lesson  period  may  be  developed  by  the 
teacher  in  every  school,  through  the  use  of  this  special  chapter 
reproduced  from 

THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

NEW  SILVER  JUBILEE  EDITION 


V 


Over  25  Years  of  Practical  Service  to  the  Teachers , Schools 
and  Homes  of  Canada 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please 
send  me  one  copy  of  the  12-page 
leaflet  containing  the  life  story  of 
King  Edward  VIII,  with  teaching 
outline. 


Name  ... 
Address 


School  

The  Grolier  Society  Limited 

Sch.-Nov.  Publishers 

The  Book  of  Knowledge 

Federal  Bldg.  Toronto,  Can. 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


“After  using  many  reference  works 
and  having  examined  scores  of  others, 
we  have  concluded  that  The  Book  of 
Knowledge  has  no  equal.  As  a work 
of  general  reference  it  is  popularly 
written  and  is  intelligible  to  pupils  of 
the  common  school  as  well  as  to 
pupils  of  the  High  School.” 


M.  O.  Maxner,  M.A., 
Principal,  Public  School, 
Lunenburg,  N.S. 
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Experiences  in  Thought  and  Expression.  By  Howard  Francis  Seely,  Professor 
of  the  Teaching  of  English,  Ohio  State  University.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  512  pages. 

HI  Price,  SI. 48.  Newark,  Silver,  Burdett  & Co.,  1936. 

Introduction  to  Modern  Poetry.  By  Martin  Gilkes,  M.C.,  M.A.,  Extra-Mural 
Staff  Tutor,  Birmingham  University.  Cloth,  122  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  Toronto, 
Blackie  & Son,  Limited,  1935. 

Methods  and  Models  of  Composition.  By  Thomas  Henderson,  M.A.,  Principal 
Teacher  of  English,  Barrhead  High  School,  and  Robert  D.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Assist- 
ant English  Master,  Camphill  Secondary  School,  Paisley.  Cloth,  132  pages. 
Price,  45  cents.  Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.). 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  By  William  Shakespeare.  The  Plain-Text  Shakespeare.  Limp, 
93  pages.  Price,  15  cents.  Toronto,  Blackie  & Son  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.  By  William  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  A.  E.  Morgan,  M.A., 
Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  W.  Sherard 
Vines,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  University  College, 
Hull.  Cloth,  175  pages.  Price,  85  cents.  The  Warwick  Shakespeare.  Toronto, 
Blackie  & Son  (Canada)  Ltd.,  1936. 

The  Treasury  Readers.  Authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario. 
Grade  Five  (Third  Form,  Junior  Grade).  Cloth,  354  pages.  Price,  25  cents. 
Grade  Six  (Third  Form,  Senior  Grade).  Cloth,  381  pages.  Price,  25  cents. 
Toronto,  The  Macmillans  in  Canada  and  the  Ryerson  Press.  Revised  Edition,  1936. 

Exercises  in  Comprehension.  By  A.  E.  M.  Bayliss.  An  aid  to  the  appreciation  of 
English.  Limp,  95  pages.  Price,  30  cents.  London,  George  G.  Harrap  & Co., 
Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.)  1935. 

The  Land  of  Words.  By  R.  K.  and  M.  I.  R.  Polkinghorne.  Book  I,  limp,  64  pages, 
price,  20  cents.  Book  II,  limp,  80  pages,  price,  25  cents.  Book  III,  limp,  95  pages, 
price,  30  cents.  Book  IV,  limp,  112  pages,  price,  35  cents.  London,  G.  Bell  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.)  1935. 

A Handy  First  Year  Latin  Book.  By  J.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  formerly  Classical  Mistress 
and  Senior  Mistress,  Kidderminster  High  School.  Cloth,  140  pages.  Price, 
85  cents.  Toronto,  Blackie  & Son  (Canada),  Limited,  1935. 

Pot-Pourri  ou  Contes  de  Tous  Les  Pays.  By  N.  R.  Ewing.  Bell’s  Graduated 
French  Readers  for  Rapid  Reading.  Limp,  104  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  London, 
G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.)  1936. 

Emil  und  Die  Drei  Bwillinge.  Adapted  and  edited  with  vocabulary  by  Bernard 
Yandell,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Modern  Language  Department  at  Clifton  College. 
(Intermediate  State)  Bell’s  graduated  German  readers  for  rapid  reading.  Limp, 
106  pages.  Price,  45  cents.  London,  G.  Bell  & Sons,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke, 
Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.)  1936. 

L’Homme  Qui  Dormit  Cent  Ans.  By  Henri  Bernay.  Edited  by  Victor  Cohen, 
B.A.,  Officier  d’Academie.  Cloth,  141  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  Toronto,  Blackie 
& Son  (Canada),  Ltd.,  1936. 

Mathematics  for  Everyday  Use.  By  Lilian  Banting,  A.  D.  Banting,  and  Leo  J. 
Brueckner.  Book  One,  authorized  by  the  Ministers  of  Education  in  Alberta, 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  Cloth,  229  pages.  Price,  55c.  Book  Two, 
authorized  in  Alberta.  Cloth,  263  pages.  Price,  60c.  Manual  to  Accompany 
Mathematics  for  Everyday  Use,  Book  One.  Cloth,  134  pages.  Price,  85c. 
Toronto,  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Ltd.,  1936. 

A School  Geometry.  By  C.  Woide  Godfrey,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  Headmaster  of  Thet- 
ford  Grammar  School,  and  formerly  Assistant  Master  at  Oundle  School,  and  at 
Whitgift  School,  Croydon;  and  R.  C.  B.  Tait,  B. Sc. Hons.  (London),  Senior  Mathe- 
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Aussi  bon  ou  meilleur  que  “ Ted  Bopp" 

LE  CASQUE  INVISIBLE 

Par  Marc  Ceppi  30c 

Ce  conte  de  la  decouverte  accidentelle  dans  les  sables  brulants  de  l’Orient  du  casque 
fameux  de  Persee  qui  rendait  i nvisible  la  personne  qui  le  portait,  et  des  aventures  sub- 
s^quentes  du  trouveur  (un  jeune  homme  ingenieux  et  spirituel),  tiendra  l’interet  des  eleves 
dans  la  deuxieme  annee  de  l’ecole  superieure  aussi  bien  que  le  fait  L’ Aventure  de  Ted  Bopp. 
Et  Ted  Bopp  est  un  des  livres  de  lecture  frangais  les  plus  courus  qu’on  a jamais  vendus  au 
Canada.  Avec  Questionnaire  et  Themes. 

Encore  Jean  Bonnard! 

LES  BONNARD  CHEZ  EUX 

Par  N.  H.  Garrett  40c. 

Dans  cette  suite  a “Jean  Bonnard:  Petit  Ecolier”,  notre  heros  est  arrive  a Page  de 
18  ans,  et  il  est  maintenant  “un  jeune  homme  tr£s  elegant”.  Le  livre  traite  aussi  de  ses 
divers  amis  et  parents,  y compris  la  redoutable  Tante  Suzanne.  II  est  un  peu  plus  difficile 
que  “Jean  Bonnard”  mais  assez  simple  pour  la  premiere  annee. 

AUTRES  NOUVEAUX  LIVRES  DE  LECTURE 

Douze  Contes  Faciles.  Premiere  ou  deuxieme  annee.  45c. 

Pot  Pourri  (ou  Contes  de  Tous  les  Pays)  Deuxieme  ou  troisieme  annee.  35c. 

Histoires  Amusantes  (de  “Les  Yeux  Clairs”  de  Perochon).  Troisieme  annee.  60c. 

La  Formule.  Troisieme  annee.  40c. 

Mes  Premieres  Aventures  (adapte  des  “M^moires”  de  A.  Dumas).  Troisieme  ou 
quatrieme  annee.  40c. 

Nous  nous  ferions  un  plaisir  d’envoyer  a condition  ceux-ci  ou  encore  d’autres 
de  nos  livres  de  lecture  frangais.  Des  copies  de  nos  listes  speciales  envoyees  sur 
demande. 

CLARKE,  IRWIN  & COMPANY  LIMITED 

Educational  Publishers  - Toronto  2,  Canada 


New  Books  for  Commercial  Classes 

® Essentials  of  Economics.  By  Charles  quennevillf. 

Recommended  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  Ontario.  The 
first  textbook  on  elementary  economics  written  from  the  Canadian 
point  of  view  and  based  on  classroom  experience  in  Canadian 
secondary  schools 70 

• Modern  Lettering.  By  l.  e.  Rowland  Trevor. 

Every  teacher  of  art  and  every  student  of  show-card  writing  should 
have  this  new  portfolio  of  modern  lettering.  It  will  contain  a set 
of  22  cards,  each  demonstrating  a particular  style  of  lettering. 
Each  card  shows  capitals,  lower-case  letters,  figures — all  hand 
drawn.  The  cards  are  large  enough  to  display  at  the  front  of  the 
class,  being  11  by  8^4  inches.  Ten  cards  will  be  sent  with  the 
original  portfolio ; twelve  additional  cards  will  be  mailed  during  the 
first  year  and  are  included  in  the  price  quoted.  Thereafter  the 
principal  lettering  styles  as  they  appear  will  be  made  available  to 
teachers $2.00 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

299  QUEEN  STREET  WEST  TORONTO  2,  CANADA 
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matics  Master  at  Thetford  Grammar  School.  Cloth,  207  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
Toronto,  Blackie  & Son  (Canada)  Ltd.,  1936. 

A Student’s  Workbook  in  Music  Appreciation.  By  Walter  A.  Rennie,  M.A., 
Director  of  English  and  Music,  Western  Technical-Commercial  School,  Toronto; 
and  Miriam  E.  Smith,  B.A.,  Teacher  of  Music,  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Collegiate 
and  Vocational  School.  Illustrated.  Paper,  84  pages.  Price,  35  cents.  Lessons 
I-VII  of  A Student’s  Workbook  in  Music  Appreciation.  By  Walter  A.  Rennie 
and  Miriam  E.  Smith.  Paper,  25  pages.  Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Music  Making.  By  Marjorie  G.  Davies,  A.R.C.M.,  Higher  Certificate  N.F.U.,  late 
lecturer  in  music,  Goldsmiths’  College,  University  of  London.  With  a Foreword 
by  Dr.  Martin  Shaw.  The  complete  musical  education  of  school  children  from 
three  to  eleven  years  of  age.  Cloth,  160  pages.  Price,  $1.10.  Toronto,  Clarke, 
Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1934. 

Health  and  Growth  Workbooks.  By  W.  W.  Charters,  D.  F.  Smiley,  and  Ruth  M. 
Strang.  Paper,  Book  I,  80  pages;  Book  II,  88  pages;  Book  III,  73  pages;  Book  IV, 
89  pages;  Book  V,  92  pages;  Book  VI,  92  pages.  Size,  8"  x lOf".  Price,  28  cents, 
each.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Keeping  Fit.  By  Edith  E.  Crosby,  L.L.A.,  Head  Mistress,  Pretoria  Senior  Girls’ 
School,  Canning  Town,  West  Ham.  A health  book  for  senior  girls.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  224  pages.  Price,  65  cents.  Toronto,  Blackie  & Son  (Canada)  Ltd.,  1936, 

The  High  School  Science  Teacher  and  His  Work.  By  Carleton  E.  Preston,  Ph.D. 
A textbook  for  Teachers’  Colleges,  University  Departments  of  Education,  and 
Normal  Schools.  First  Edition.  Cloth,  285  pages.  Price,  $2.00.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1936. 

General  Science  for  To-day.  By  Ralph  K.  Watkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Ralph  C.  Bedell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  State 
Teachers’  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri.  Revised  edition.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
715  pages.  Price,  $1.72.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Elementary  Photography,  for  Club  and  Home  Use.  By  C.  B.  Neblette,  F.R.P.S., 
Frederick  W.  Brehm,  both  of  the  Department  of  Photographic  Technology, 
Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute;  and  Everett  L.  Priest,  B.S.,  M.A., 
Principal,  Rensselaer  Falls  High  School,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.Y.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  253  pages.  Price,  72  cents.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  1936. 

Geography  Study,  Book  II.  By  H.  J.  Odell,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  F.R.  Econ.  S.,  Head- 
master of  Fairlop  Upper  Boys  School,  Ilford,  Eng.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  227  pages. 
Price,  75  cents.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1936. 

Handbook  of  Botanical  Diagrams.  By  Blodwen  Lloyd,  Ph.D.,  M.Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
the  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Botany,  Royal  Technical  College,  Glasgow. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  112  pages,  size  8"  x 12".  Price,  $2.50.  London,  University 
of  London  Press,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.)  1935. 

Dairy  Pamphlets:  Facts  about  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  A two-page  leaflet  free 
to  students  and  teachers.  Conquest  of  the  Holstein  Cow.  Paper,  16  pages. 
Illustrated.  Free  to  teachers  only.  Milk  . . . for  my  baby  and  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Facts  from  authentic  sources  for  the  guidance  of  mothers.  Paper,  12 
pages.  Free  to  adults.  Holstein  Juding  Manual.  Complete  with  official 
scale  of  points  for  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  and  a detailed  elaboration  thereof,  as 
revised  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Score  Card  and  adopted  by  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  Canada,  1936.  Paper,  20  pages.  Free  to  teachers.  Ex- 
tension Department,  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada,  Brantford,  Ont. 
These  pamphlets  should  be  very  helpful  in  all  rural  schools,  and  in  all  other  schools 
where  agriculture  is  taught. 
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CONNORS  BROS.  LTD., 

BLACK’S  HARBOUR,  N.B. 

CANNERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

THE  FAMOUS 

BRUNSWICK  BRAND  SARDINES 


ALSO 

CONNORS  CLAMS,  HERRING  IN  TOMATO, 
BRUNSWICK  CHICKEN  AND  FINNAN  HADDIES 

ALWAYS  BUY  CONNORS 


Supplementary  Reading  in  Modern  Languages 

Following  the  successful  Hagboldt  Graded  German  Readers  we  wish  to 
announce  companion  series  in  French  and  Spanish. 

1.  SEPT  D’UN  COUP 

(Adapted  from  Dumas  “Le  vaillant  tailleur”) 

FRENCH  2.  AUCASSIN  ET  NICOLETTE 

3.  LE  CHANDELIERS  DE  L’EVEQUE 

(Adapted  from  Hugo’s  “Les  Miserables”) 

4.  LES  PAUVRE  GENS 

Four  stories  from  Bazin,  Bordeaux,  Daudet  and  Maupassant. 

1.  DE  TODO  UN  POCO  Castillo  and  Sparkman. 
SPANISH  2.  SIGAMOS  LEYENDO  Castillo  and  Sparkman. 

3.  LA  BUENAVENTURA  Y OTROS  CUENTOS 
(ready  in  November)  Castillo  and  Sparkman. 

New  titles  will  be  added  to  the  above  series  from  time  to  time.  All  will 
list  at  twenty-eight  cents  per  copy.  Strongly  bound  in  limp  cloth. 

Have  you  seen  the  new  Visible  Vocabulary  Series,  specially  designed  for 
rapid  reading? 

HEYSE  “L’ARRABBIATA”  Edited  by  Downs. 

Here  are  the  Paper  Edition 28c  Stiff  Cloth  Edition  44c 

first  titles:  BUNTE  GESELLSCHAFT  Edited  by  Gartner. 

Paper  Edition  32c  Limp  Cloth  40c 

We  shall  he  pleased  to  send  copies  on  approval . 

THE  COPP  CLARK  CO.  LIMITED  - TORONTO  2 
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The  Future  of  Canadian  Mining.  By  Honourable  T.  A.  Crerar,  Minister  of  Mines. 
A series  of  twelve  radio  addresses  delivered  over  the  National  Network  of  the 
Canadian  Radio  Commission,  January  31  to  April  24,  1936.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
83  pages.  Price,  25  cents.  Ottawa,  1936. 

A Fact  a Day  about  Canada  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  as  supplied 
to  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Commission.  Second  Series,  published  monthly, 
October,  1935  to  September,  1936,  by  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Paper,  18  pages  monthly.  Free  to  teachers  on  application. 


Book  Reviews 

Theory  of  Flight.  By  C.  M.  Leatherman.  Paper,  20  pages. 
Price,  50c.  Chicago  Apparatus  Co.,  Chicago.  (Toronto,  Wilson 
Scientific  Co.,  Ltd.)  This  is  an  interesting  and  useful  booklet,  which 
contains  a wealth  of  material  for  such  a small  volume.  This  book 
together  with  the  demonstration  models  that  the  company  manufactures 
should  prove  valuable  to  schools  and  colleges  whose  students  are  air- 
minded.  After  a novice  has  studied  this  book,  an  aeroplane  will  mean 
much  more  to  him  than  a contraption  made  of  bits  of  wood,  steel,  fabric, 
etc.  He  will  have  a fair  knowledge  of  why  it  flys.  Some  terms  used 
are  not  the  same  as  those  employed  in  Canada,  but  are  similar  and  will 
therefore  not  be  really  confusing.  In  dealing  with  engines  the  author 
states  that  in  a radial  engine  formerly  used  the  crankshaft  was  fastened 
to  the  body  of  the  plane  and  the  cylinders  revolved.  This  type  of  engine 
was  used  a great  deal  in  the  Great  War;  but,  while  it  was  a radial  type 
of  engine,  it  was  really  a rotary  engine.  There  are  a few  other 
points  that  could  be  dealt  with  a little  more  clearly,  but  usually  the 
information  is  accurate  and  interesting. 

G.  w.  c. 


MAGAZINES  BY  MAIL 

The  undernoted  for  One  Year: — 

Child  Education  with  Extras $4.50  Instructor  $2.50 

Canadian  Geographical  Journal $3.00  Grade  Teacher $2.50 

Pictorial  Education  with  Extras $4.50  Nature  Magazine  (Amer.) $3.00 

School  Arts  Magazine $3.25  Stitchcraft  $1.80 

Geographical  Magazine  (English) $3.25  Reader’s  Digest $3.00 

Subscriptions  taken  for  any  Maqazine  at  Publishers’  prices. 

Write  for  list  of  additional  publications. 

WORLD’S  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY 

251  Queen  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada  Telephone  AD.  2556 
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THE  CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION  SERIES 

By  the  reading  and  doing  method, 
these  delightfully  attractive  books  intro- 
duce young  children  to  fundamental 
elementary  information  in  the  fields  of 
arithmetic,  health,  art,  and  social  science. 

NUMBER  STORIES 

Studebaker-Findley-Kni§Jh.t-Gray 

Decidedly  different  from  any  Primary 
arithmetic  textbook  ever  published.  Num- 
ber Stories  acquaint  the  youngster  with 
the  vocabulary  of  arithmetic. 

Book  I (first  grade)  Price  60  cents 
Book  II  (second  grade)  Price  68  cents 
Book  III  (third  grade)  Price  76  cents 

SCIENCE  STORIES 

Beauchamp-Crampton-Gray 

Science  Stories  introduces  the  scientist’s 
method  of  solving  problems  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  It  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  the  pupil,  even  at  this  early 
stage,  to  use  scientific  information  and 
methods  of  thinking  for  better  interpret- 
ing his  environment. 

Book  I (first  grade)  Price  60  cents 
Book  II  (second  grade)  Price  68  cents 

ART  STORIES 

Whitford-Liek-Gray 

A beautiful,  richly-illustrated  primary 
reader  devoted  to  the  appreciation  of 
art.  Authorized  for  use  as  Teacher’s 
Reference  Books  in  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Book  I (first  grade)  Price  68  cents 
Book  II  (second  grade)  Price  80  cents 
Book  III  (third  grade)  Price  88  cents 

HEALTH  STORIES 

By  Anna  B.  Towse  and  W.  S.  Gray 

The  children  who  read  these  attractive 
little  books  will  learn  some  first  things 
about  keeping  their  bodies  clean,  about 
posture,  about  getting  enough  sleep  and 
fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Book  I (first  grade)  Price  60  cents 
Book  II  (second  grade)  Price  68  cents 
Book  III  (third  grade)  Price  76  cents 
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Elementary  School  Organization  and  Management.  By 

Dougherty,  Gorman  and  Phillips.  Cloth,  pp.  xx+453.  Price,  $2.25. 
Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1936.  This  book  is  dis- 
tinguished from  others  in  the  field  by  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  testing  and  measurement  and  by  the  inclusion  of  a chapter  on  health 
education.  As  about  one-third  of  the  book  deals  with  problems  of 
measurement,  it  will  be  proper  to  devote  some  time  to  this  section.  The 
reviewer  finds  it  rather  unsatisfactory.  The  meaning  of  objectivity  is 
confused  with  those  of  reliability  and  validity  (p.  159);  and  on  p.  161 
(sec.  4)  the  discussion  relates  to  reliability  and  not  to  what  the  authors 
think  it  does.  The  reliability  of  a half  test,  not  that  of  the  whole  test,  is 
secured  by  the  correlation  of  scores  on  even  and  odd  numbered  items 
(p.  181).  It  is  untrue  to  state  (p.  182)_  that  ‘The  increase  in  reliability 
as  a result  of  lengthening  the  test  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the 
ratio  between  the  length  of  the  lengthened  test  and  the  original”.  The 
method  of  calculating  the  median  is  muddled;  the  authors  are  not  clear 
N + l N 

as  to  whether or  — should  be  used.  The  rest  of  the  book 

2 2 

may  be  all  right  but  the  reviewer  has  no  means  of  checking  it.  Most  of 
it  seems  rather  trite  and  very  obvious.  p.  s. 

Foundations  of  Curriculum  Building.  By  Norton  and  Norton. 
Cloth,  599  pages.  New  York,  Ginn  & Company.  The  title  of  this  book 
gives  a clue  to  its  contents,  for  the  authors  have  examined  thousands  of 
references  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  in  order  to  furnish  bases  for  cur- 
ricula in  the  elementary  schools.  The  chapters,  seventeen  in  all,  are 
based  squarely  upon  the  authors’  interpretation  of  the  researches  made 
available  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Some  of  the  chapter  headings 
are:  Health,  Social  Studies,  Reading,  Handwriting,  Spelling,  Music, 

Home  Economics,  etc.  Our  changing  mode  of  living  necessitates  con- 
stant revision  of  our  curricula;  and,  since  teachers  and  others  have  neither 
the  time  nor  means  for  reviewing  the  outstanding  contributions  in  the 
field,  a book  of  this  description  will  do  much  to  keep  those  who  are  inter- 
ested posted  on  current  practices.  The  reviewer  is  disappointed  at  not 
finding  some  reference  to  business  education.  Even  if  teachers  specialize 
highly  in  certain  phases  of  educational  work,  they  should  occasionally 
take  a peep  into  other  fields  by  reading  such  a text  as  this.  w.  G.  b. 
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To  meet  the  need  of  schools  giving  courses  in  aeronautics  Milvay  engineers  in  co- 
operation with  a pilot  instructor  of  many  years*  experience,  have  created  a series 
of  models  which  illustrate  the  various  principles,  and  in  size,  features  and  con- 
struction supply  every  educational  requirement. 

“Theory  of  Flight”  by  C.  M.  Leatherman,  a text  on  the  scientific  principles  invol- 
ved in  airplane  design  and  operation  is  provided  as  an  additional  aid  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject  and  as  a supplement  to  the  Milvay-Leatherman  Models — 
Individual  copies  50  cents. 

Write  for  Prices  and  full  particulars 
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Physical  Education  Achievement  Scales  for  Boys  in  Secondary 
Schools.  By  Cozens,  Trieb  and  Neilson.  Cloth,  155  pages.  Price, 
$1.60.  N.Y.,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.  (Toronto,  Hendry),  1936.  The  physical 

education  programme  in  the  boys’  gymnasium  and  playground  is  more 
fully  enriched  where  the  individual  efforts  and  skills  of  boys  are  measured 
and  recorded  with  scientific  accuracy.  In  this  book  achievement  scales 
in  forty-five  athletic  events  of  wide  variety  have  been  made  for  every 
grade  level  in  the  secondary  school.  The  authors  use  as  a basis  for  these 
achievement  scales  more  than  56,000  records  taken  from  the  high  schools 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  purpose  of  the  scales  is  to  measure  the  actual  pro- 
gress of  the  pupil  in  a large  variety  of  skills,  and  to  interest  pupils  in  their 
play  activities  through  an  accurate  evaluation  of  their  efforts.  The  first 
chapter  shows  how  to  use  the  achievement  scales,  and  offers  suggestions 
to  teachers  on  organization  and  methods.  All  this  is  illustrated  by  sample 
tests  and  record  cards.  The  most  helpful  part  of  the  book  contains  a 
detailed  description  of  each  of  the  forty-five  events  along  with  adequate 
rules,  teaching  suggestions,  and  a list  of  practice  activities.  Then  follow 
the  achievement  scales  for  the  forty-five  events,  by  means  of  which  a 
teacher  or  a pupil  may  readily  locate  the  score  of  his  performance  record 
according  to  his  school  grade.  These  scientific  measuring  devices  give 
teachers  information  about  the  capacities  and  abilities  of  pupils  under 
their  direction,  which  is  essential  to  an  efficient  programme  of  physical 
education.  F.  w.  H. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  By  William  Shakespeare.  A motion  picture 
edition  with  photographs.  Cloth,  290  pages.  Price,  $2.00.  New  York, 
Random  House,  1936.  This  is  the  first  volume  to  give  a complete  film 
description  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  the  film  that  inspired  the 
book  is  notable  as  being  the  most  successful  and  dignified  attempt  at 
making  a film  such  as  Shakespeare  would  have  approved  of.  The  book 
consists  of  three  parts:  First,  it  reproduces  the  complete  text  of 

Shakespeare  without  omissions;  secondly,  it  gives  the  words  of  the  film 
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Copies  are  Free 

A supply  of  illustrated,  42-page  books  en- 
titled "Salt",  covering  this  subject  exhaust- 
ively, is  available  free  to  any  teacher,  together 
with  a Blue  Print  showing  diagrammatically 
the  various  operations  in  a modern  salt  plant. 
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an  important  raw  material 
in  a vast  chemical  industry, 
it  is  a logical  and  interesting 
subject  for  classroom  study. 

Its  history  and  strange 
uses  in  by-gone  days  and  in 
foreign  lands,  intrigue  the 
imagination  of  all  pupils. 
Its  more  modern  applications 
in  this  scientific  age,  new 
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chemical  transformations, 
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play  with  all  the  instructions  as  to  scene,  fading  in,  fading  out,  etc.,  so 
that  by  reading  the  second  version  one  can  know  exactly  how  many 
scenes  there  are,  and  how  they  are  to  appear  on  the  screen.  The  speeches 
are  all  in  Shakespeare’s  words,  but  at  least  one  half  of  his  lines  are  omitted 
and  in  some  cases,  through  those  omissions,  lines  with  little  relation  are 
brought  together;  but  on  the  whole  the  revision  has  been  very  carefully 
made,  and  much  of  the  omitted  matter,  though  necessary  on  the  stage  to 
give  the  proper  setting,  is  superfluous  where  so  much  can  be  shown  in  the 
film.  The  third  part  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  The  chief  players 
give  the  interpretation  of  the  characters  of  the  persons  they  represent. 
As  these  players  are  such  outstanding  persons  as  Norma  Shearer,  Leslie 
Howard,  and  John  Barrymore,  who  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  play 
for  months,  their  ideas  are  valuable.  The  producer,  the  director,  the 
script  writer,  the  designer  of  the  settings,  the  designer  of  costumes,  and 
the  literary  editor,  all  write  very  interesting  accounts  of  their  work. 
Very  beautiful  page  half-tones  of  the  chief  performers  and  of  scenes  in 
the  film  play  form  a fit  adornment  for  a beautiful  piece  of  bookwork, 
modernistically  bound.  G.  A.  co. 

Clear  Thinking.  By  R.  W.  Jepson.  Cloth,  179  pages.  Price, 
$1.10.  Toronto,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  “to 
help  the  reader  to  cultivate  habits  of  clear  thinking  so  that  he  may  acquire 
the  power  to  detect  his  own  and  other  people’s  prejudices.”  It  is  intended 
primarily  for  use  in  the  upper  forms  of  secondary  schools  in  England, 
where  it  would  provide  an  excellent  course  of  preparation  for  citizenship. 
It  begins  with  a chapter  on  “The  Need  for  Clear  Thinking”,  and  ends 
with  chapters  on  “Prejudice”,  and  “The  Popular  Press”.  Each  chapter  is 
supported  by  a series  of  questions  and  thought-provoking  problems  which 
in  themselves  are  an  indictment  of  the  superficial  way  in  which  judgments 
are  sometimes  formed.  Examples  of  common  fallacies  are  given  in 
abundance.  Much  of  the  most  valuable  advice  offered  in  Thouless’s 
Straight  and  Crooked  Thinking  and  Creighton’s  Introductory  Logic  is, 
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Personal  Appearance 

A very  important  factor  in  a woman’s  success 
or  failure  . . . doubly  important  where,  as  in  the 
cases  of  teaching,  a woman  is  always  in  the  public 
eye.  That  is  why  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair, 
warts  and  moles  is  such  a vital  problem.  The 
solution  is  simple.  Electrolysis  at  the  Hiscott 
Institute,  where  skilled  operators  with  many 
years’  experience,  remove  these  blemishes  safely, 
surely  and  permanently.  Consultation  without 
charge.  Prices,  moderate. 
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in  this  compact  and  readable  text,  Clear  Thinking , presented  with  new 
illustrations  from  press  and  platform,  and  personal  and  national  budget. 
The  reviewer  ventures  to  state  that  any  upper  school  pupil  who  will 
accept  the  challenge  to  read  this  lucid  and  non-technical  treatment  of 
everyday  logic,  will  win  from  the  experience  ability  to  think  more  clearly 
and  perhaps  to  express  himself  with  greater  cogency.  b.  c.  d. 


The  Globe  and  its  Uses.  By  George  Goodall.  Paper,  55  pages. 
Price,  Is.  6 d.  London,  George  Philip  & Sons  (Toronto,  E.  N.  Moyer). 
“No  instruction  in  geography  can  be  really  satisfactory  which  does  not 
involve  frequent  references  to  the  globe.”  Many  teachers  do  not  use  the 
globe  adequately,  because  they  realize  that  they  do  not  understand  it  well 
enough.  Such  will  find  this  little  book  of  great  value.  It  discusses  the 
Value  of  the  Globe,  the  Earth  as  a Globe,  the  Earth  as  a Planet,  and  the 
Earth  and  the  Moon  in  a simple,  illuminating  fashion. 

w.  E.  M.  A. 


History  of  the  Basic  Trades:  Book  One:  Goal,  Iron  and  Steel. 

By  H.  Kay.  Cloth,  96  pages.  Price,  35c.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1935.  This  volume  in  Macmillan’s  Senior  School 
Series  is  a good  book.  Secondary  School  teachers  of  geography  and 
history  who  are  willing  and  able  to  depart  from  beaten  paths,  will  find  it 
a most  useful  book.  Boys  and  girls  who  read  it  will  grow  in  interest  and 
understanding.  The  Industrial  Revolution,  for  example,  will  become 
much  more  meaningful;  the  problems  of  the  modern  world,  much  more 
intelligible  and  intriguing.  There  are  twenty-one  carefully  selected  and 
fairly  well  reproduced  pictures  and  about,  half  as  many  interesting  dia- 
grams. The  Building  of  the  Commonwealth  by  G.  W.  Morris,  in 
the  same  series,  is  a book  of  similar  merit.  In  this  book,  the  exercises 
and  the  “Books  for  Your  Library  Table”  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are 
very  good.  w.  E.  M.  A. 
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Ontario  Department  of  Education 

TEACHERS*  MANUALS,  ETC. 

The  following  Manuals  may  be  obtained  through  the  booksellers  or  direct 


from  the  publishers : 

Art,  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  50c. 

Arithmetic,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  39c. 

Composition  and  Spelling,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  34c. 

Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  35c. 

Geography,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  33c. 

Grammar,  The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  27c. 

History,  The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  27c. 

Household  Management,  The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  33c. 

Household  Science  for  Rural  Schools,  Ryerson  Pr^ess,  Toronto 40c. 

Introduction  to  Psychology,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto  35c. 

Literature,  The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  26c. 

Manual  Training,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto  47c. 

Nature  Study,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  39c. 

Notes  on  the  Ontario  Readers,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  35c. 

Primary  Reading,  The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  25c. 

Principles  of  Method,  The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  63c. 

School  Management,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  42c. 

Sewing,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  34c. 

Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Science,  The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  33c. 

Training  Handicapped  Children,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  $1.50 

Writing,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto  21c. 


A discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  off  the  prices  of  all  these  Manuals  is 
allowed,  express  or  postal  charges  being  extra. 


A copy  of  The  Syllabus  of  Physical  Training  for  Schools,  1919  was 
presented  to  each  School  Library  by  the  Executive  Council,  Strathcona 
Trust.  It  may  be  obtained  from  The  Copp  Clark  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  for  50c. 


The  following  publications  may  be  obtained  free  of  postage  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  Toronto,  at  the  prices  quoted  : 

Net 

(1)  The  Teaching  of  English  to  French-speaking  Pupils  (manual)  75c. 


Sewing  Charts  (set  of  10)  $2.00 

The  Great  War  in  Verse  and  Prose  20c. 

Stationary  Engineering  25c. 

History  of  Education  (manual)  10c. 

A Study  in  Government  (manual)  17c. 


Free 
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Graded  List  of  Supplementary  Reading  Books,  1929. 
Methods  in  Lower  School  Geography,  1930 
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25c. 
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25c. 

Auxiliary  Classes  Act  

25c. 
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25c. 
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.....;■ 

......  25c. 

Separate  Schools  Act  

25c. 

School  Attendance  Act  

......  25c. 

Vocational  Education  Act  

School  Sites  Act  

(All  the  above  are  in  paper  covers.) 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  FACTORS  IN  THE  CULTURAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

BY 

Griffith  Taylor,  d.Sc. 

Professor  of  Geography,  University  of  Toronto 


Cloth.  570  pages  with  150  illustrations.  Price  J>4.00  postpaid 
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FURS 

and 

Fur  Trimmed 

COATS 


Toronto’s  Oldest  Specialty 
Shop.  Fairweathers  present 
only  the  finest  quality  pelts 
in  their  fur  coats  and  the 
most  carefully  selected  skins 
as  trimming  for  imported 
fabrics  in  their  cloth  coats. 
November  demands  the  set- 
tlement of  the  coat  question. 
You’ll  find  the  answer  here — 
but,  particularly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fur  trimmed  models, 
make  your  selection  as  soon  as 
possible  for  choice  of  styles. 


Cloth  Coats  $49.50  to  $195 
Hudson  Seals  from  $225 


Hats  to  wear  with  high  fur 
collars , & 5 to  $16 


88-90  Yonge  St.  Toronto 


